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Erastianism and Divine Right 
By Edward Allen Whitney 


HE HISTORICAL EPOCH which we are accustomed to call the Renais- 
[pew has, during the past ten or fifteen years, claimed more of 
men’s attention than ever before. It is not without reason that the 
sixteenth century is popularly regarded as the beginning of the 
modern world; such a belief can be justified, if in no other way, 
because, basically, the problems with which men grappled in the 
Renaissance are little nearer final solution today than they were 
four hundred years ago. Our tremendous material progress, our 
preoccupation with science and the wonders which it has per- 
formed, our expansion throughout the globe, and the unbelievable 
improvement in human comfort have consistently blinded us to 
the fact that, in spite of all our progress and discovery and inven- 
tion, we have evaded rather than solved the great issues which the 
Renaissance bequeathed to posterity. And it would appear that the 
world in general is dimly beginning to realize that the solution of 
some, at least, of those problems cannot much longer be postponed 
if we are to preserve whatever measure of civilization has already 
been achieved. 

In recent years scholars have begun to feel more and more that 
what we mean, or should mean, when we use the term Renais- 
sance has very little to do with chronology; that its spirit is far from 
tangible, although the manifestations of that spirit may be; and that 
what it really signifies is a changed attitude of mind, toward the 
world, toward the hereafter, and toward human activity. Professor 
Allen put the matter succinctly when he remarked that the era of 


[373] 
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the Renaissance witnessed “that shift of the point of view which 
brought earth into the foreground, instead of Heaven and Hell, 
and partially, at least, released men from preoccupation with a life 
hereafter:” Along with the gradual acceptance of the idea that the 
Renaissance was nothing more tangible than a point of view, or an 
attitude of mind, we have read much of late in learned journals 
about “changing views of the Renaissance’; and there is, indeed, 
some justification for the idea. At the same time, however, we should 
do well to remember the warning of Professor Turberville, lest we 
feel that the earlier conceptions were wholly wrong and that we are 
now ready to elucidate finally that diverse and complicated epoch. 


Changing views of the Renaissance! It is we that change. Our views 
of it depend no doubt largely upon the extent of our knowledge; but 
they depend even more upon our affections or upon the imperfection 
of our sympathies. ‘Io which generation do we spiritually belong—to 
those who regretted the waning Middle Ages or to those who hailed the 
dawning modern world? The word Renaissance is more appropriately 
applicable to an attitude of mind than to the character of an epoch. We 
recognize its spirit in an Abelard or a Roger Bacon, to whatever century 
they belong. They represent that vivid consciousness of the outer world 
of man and nature, that intense intellectual curiosity, which is found 
alike in the power of aesthetic appreciation and in the zest of scientific 
inquiry.” 

There have been few periods in the history of the world when 
theory and practice, thought and action, were so closely connected 
as during the Renaissance. Almost certainly this was due in large 
measure to the fact that the period was an intensely practical age. 
Men theorized, not so much for the sake of theorizing or of erecting 
some ideal system, as to shed light on the very real problems which 
pressed for immediate solution. It is, perhaps, that practical aspect 
of Renaissance thought which makes so much of it strikingly “mod- 

1J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1928), p. 78. 

* A. S. Turberville, “Changing Views of the Renaissance; History, XVI, 293. Cf. also 
E. F. Jacob, ibid., pp. 214-29; R. H. Bainton, in Journal of Modern History, VIII, 
417-43. In these discussions mention is made of most of the recent works of the Renais- 
sance which are vitally important for any student of the period. See Bainton, Bibliog- 
raphy of the Continental Reformation: Materials Available in English (“Monographs 


in Church History;’ No. 1 [Chicago, 1935]), and S. J. Case (ed.), A Bibliographical Guide 
to the History of Christianity (Chicago, 1931). 
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ern” and of such fundamental importance to the problems of our 
own day. Professor Bainton remarks that, “if there is any area in 
which one may speak of the waning of the Middle Ages, it is in the 
sphere of thought:” He goes on to point out that with the separation 
of faith and knowledge—which, incidentally, was begun by the nom- 
inalistic philosophy and nearly completed by the philosophy of 
humanism—‘“‘the tendency was to emphasize authority:’ So stated, 
the preoccupation of men, in that era of change, with the problem 
of authority and its source is more readily comprehended. We also 
understand more clearly why reason came into conflict with author- 
ity more frequently during the Renaissance than at any other time. 

Faith and reason must not, of course, be regarded as synonymous 
terms during the Middle Ages; but the possibility of conflict be- 
tween them as to truth was not admitted, and the general tendency 
was to use faith as the yardstick by which to measure the accuracy 
of the conclusions reached by reason. Although the final divorce 
between faith and reason was not achieved until the seventeenth 
century, sufficient progress was made during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth to make the issue between them a serious one, with faith 
bolstered up by constituted authority, and reason drawing its weap- 
ons from the storehouse of classical antiquity and from the indi- 
vidualistic teaching of the humanists. 

After the Protestant revolution began, the issue became much 
clearer than before. Although very few of the humanists actually 
deserted the ancient ecclesiastical establishment, their works sup- 
plied the Protestant revolutionists with the bulk of their ammuni- 
tion. And the printing press was ready to disseminate the new ideas 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe. The contributions 
made by humanistic thought are too well known to require men- 
tion here, but Pico della Mirandola’s lofty and challenging concep- 
tion of the dignity and worth of individual man should be kept in 
mind because it foreshadowed so much of later Protestant thought. 


Statuit tandem optimus opifex: ut cui dari nihil proprium poterat 
commune esset quidquid privatum singulis fuerat. Igitur hominem ac- 
cepit indiscretae opus imaginis, atque in mundi positum meditullio, sic 
est alloquutus. Nec certam sedem, nec propriam faciem: nec munus 


*Bainton, in Journal of Modern History, VIII, 418. 
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ullum peculiare tibi dedimus O Adam: ut quam sedem quam faciem, 
quae munera tute optaveris ea pro voto: pro tua sententia habeas et 
possideas. Definita caeteris natura intra praescriptas a nobis leges coer- 
cetur. Tu nullis angustiis co-ercitus pro tuo arbitrio: in cujus manu te 
posui tibi illam praefinies. Medium te mundi posui ut circumspiceres 
inde commodius quidquid est in mundo. Nec te caelestem, neque ter- 
renum, neque mortalem, neque immortalem fecimus: ut tui ipsius quasi 
arbitrarius honorariusque plastes et fictor in quam malueris tute for- 
mam effingas. Poteris in inferiora quae sunt bruta degenerare: Poteris 
in superiora quae sunt divina ex tui animi sententia regenerari. O sum- 
mam dei patris liberalitatem, summam et admirandam hominis felici- 
tatem. Cui datum id habere quod optat: id esse quod velit. bruta simu- 
latque nascuntur id secum afferunt (ut ait Lucilius) ebulga matris quod 
possessura sunt. Supremi spiritus aut ab initio: aut paulo mox id fuerunt 
quod sunt futuri in perpetuas aeternitates. Nascenti homini omnifaria 
semina: et omnigenae vitae germina indidit pater. Quae quisque ex- 
coluerit illa adolescent: et fructus suos ferent in illo. Si vegetalia planta 
fiet. Si sensualia obrutescet. Si rationalia caeleste evadet animal. Si in- 
tellectualia angelus erit, et dei filius. et si nulla creaturarum sorte con- 
tentus in unitatis centrum suae se receperit, unus cum deo spiritus factus 
in solitaria patris caligine qui est super omnia constitutus omnibus ante- 
stabit.* 


Professor Gilson has demonstrated, not only that the issue raised 
by this passage from Pico has its origin long before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but that it is distinctly important to the twentieth century as 


well. At the conclusion of his discussion of the problem of man as 
an individual, in the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, he says: 


... we still believe that every man is a person in his own right, invited by 
nature to decide what kind of a man he is going to be, and to shape his 
own self in his own way. . . . Now a society where every individual is 
allowed to consider his own individuality as an ultimate value, seldom 
fails to bring about the triumph of selfishness and the systematic oppres- 


‘ Joannis Pici Mirandulae Omnia Opera (Venice, 1498), “Oratio Joannis Pici Miran. 
Concordiae Comitis:’ This passage is also quoted in J. Burckhardt, Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in Italien (Leipzig, 1919), Zweiter Band, p. 247. Burckhardt says that the 
title, “Oratio de Hominis Dignitate;’ was bestowed upon this essay at a much later date. 

The first edition of Pico’s works was published in Bologna in 1496; an edition also 
appeared in Paris in 1507, and a fourth at Basle in 1530. His “Twelve Rules” and his 
commentary on the Sixteenth Psalm were being reprinted as late as 1589—which gives 
some indication of the extent of his influence. Cf. also Giannozzo Manetti’s “De Dig- 
nitate et Excellentia Hominis” (1452). Cassirer remarks that it “ist nach dem gleichen 
formalen und gedanklichen Schema gebaut, dem auch Picos Rede folgt:’ (E. Cassirer, 
Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1927], p. 88.) 
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sion of the weak. The so-called Liberalism of the previous generation 
was but a flattering name for that monster: a human society, not of per- 
sons but of individuals. Against such a Liberalism the brutal reaction 
of the so-called “totalitarian State” was, if not justified, at least almost 
necessarily required. . . . If we were again to follow Aquinas, we should 
not indulge in any kind of individualism, because, as individuals, we 
are parts of a whole, and the common good of the whole is above the 
private interests of its members. But we would not either allow the 
State... to forget that there is in every one of us something that is even 
above the State: a person, higher than which there is nothing but God.* 


While this is not the place to discuss the issue, an examination of 
these two passages alone might well be considered sufficient evi- 
dence that Renaissance and Reformation cannot be regarded as two 
separate movements. Moreover, sixteenth-century thought was in 
complete agreement with that of the Middle Ages in holding that 
Church and State were but two different aspects of the same un- 
divided whole. For men in the twentieth century, an objective com- 
prehension of that point of view is peculiarly difficult. 

The conflict between pagan and Christian thought was, it is true, 
a powerful factor in the secularization of learning and of philos- 
ophy, which the Renaissance began and the scientific developments 
of the seventeenth century completed. More and more, men were 
forced to abandon the “‘christianized Aristotelianism” of the scho- 
lastics. Many humanists were far too good scholars not to see the 
contradictions between the ideals of the ancient world and of Chris- 
tianity. The last heroic attempt to reconcile classical philosophy 
with Christian theology was made by Marsiglio Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, and their colleagues of the Florentine Academy. But 
such considerations should not lead us to accept the idea of a true 
and a false, a pagan and a Christian, Renaissance.’ The reason for 
the apparent divergence between “the pagan and the Christian 
Renaissance” lies chiefly in the fact that, while both pagan and 


°E. Gilson, in Proceedings of the British Academy, 1935, pp. 29-45. Cf. also such a 
statement as “Liberty of conscience . . . springs from the theory that the final object 
of the State is man, that man is responsible for his own actions, and that the State 
assumes no responsibility for his thoughts or beliefs.’ (W. K. Jordan, The Development 
of Religious Toleration in England (London, 1933], I, 18.) 

* Probably the greatest exponent of this point of view was L. Pastor. Cf. The History 
of the Popes, ed. F. 1. Antrobus (5th ed.; London, 1923), Vol. I, introduction. Cf. also 
H. Bremond, Autour de l’Humanisme (Paris, 1937), esp. Premiére Partie, 1 and 11. 
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Christian elements were present in humanism (which may fairly 
be regarded as the intellectual expression of the Renaissance spirit), 
individual men reacted very differently to the stimuli; and it is not 
without significance that few real humanists joined the Protestant 
ranks until after the Council of Trent. Melancthon is the most no- 
table continental exception; Sir John Cheke may perhaps be re- 
garded as the most notable exception among English humanists 
during the earlier portion of the sixteenth century. 

However, the reluctance of the humanists to join the Protestant 
revolutionists did not prevent them, often unwittingly, from pro- 
viding these radicals with most of their intellectual weapons. With 
his New ‘Testament alone, Erasmus probably did more to further 
the cause of the Reformation than the most ardent advocates of the 
reform doctrines themselves. The affinity between the Reformation 
and the humanistic movement, so far as cause and effect are con- 
cerned, is much closer than many people like to admit. A famous 
remark of the time declared that ‘‘Erasmus laid the eggs and Luther 
hatched the chickens.’ To that Erasmus made reply, “I laid a hen’s 
egg; Luther hatched a bird of quite a different breed:” This was 
precisely the point at which the humanists and the Protestant re- 
formers parted cormpany. The humanists were not revolutionists: 
they had too much reverence for tradition to wish to set up a rival 
edifice merely because they did not like certain things in the old 
one. They were too good scholars, also, not to realize how much of 
worth there was in the Church as it stood, and their whole training 
and temperament and attitude toward life were foreign to the idea 
of destroying anything so venerable as the Church of Rome. They 
only wanted to purify.* They wanted reform, they wanted to return 
to the original purity of the pristine church, they wanted a rational 
approach to theology, but they wanted those things within the ex- 
isting fabric of the ancient church and not at the cost of setting up 
a rival. ‘These considerations should be kept clearly in mind when 

7 P. Smith, Erasmus (New York, 1923), pp. 209 ff. 


®Cf. G. Constant, La Reforme en Angleterre (Paris, 1930), p. 8: “Les humanistes 
avaient mis 4 la mode ces critiques améres contre les abus de leur époque. IIs révaient 
une réforme intérieure de l’Eglise; leur intention était de la purifier de ses scories, non 
de la détruire; mais la portée de leurs coups dépassa le but; a leur insu, ils préparérent 
la grande révolution religieuse du XVI siécle’’ 
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examining the movement in England during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 

Probably the most important single fact about the English Refor- 
mation—especially under Henry VIII, when it involved virtually 
no doctrinal change save the abolition of the authority of the pope— 
is that it is the only instance in any country where the central gov- 
ernment made use of the prevailing state of mind for its own ad- 
vantage. In every other country where the revolutionary religious 
spirit manifested itself, it was always in opposition to the central 
government: in Germany the Emperor Charles V opposed it as 
strenuously as the political situation permitted; in France, Francis 
I, though relatively neutral in the first part of his reign (largely be- 
cause of the influence of his sister), opposed it sharply during the 
latter part, and his successor, Henry II, was even more violent; the 
Low Countries were claimed by the Empire, and both the Emperor 
and the rulers of France intervened to crush it there; Zwingli, 
though for a time possessed of civil authority, was essentially in 
opposition to the central government and was ultimately crushed 
by it. In England alone a movement, which can only be described 
as revolutionary, was taken over by the central government, con- 
trolled by it, and, one can say without much exaggeration, manip- 
ulated to its own advantage. The same stimuli were present in 
England as on the Continent: the effect of humanistic teaching, 
not only upon the humanists themselves, but upon many lesser 
people who, while only partially understanding the doctrine, were 
sufficiently dissatisfied with existing conditions to partake of the 
revolutionary spirit;° the lowered ideals and practices of the ancient 
church; the steadily growing spirit of nationalism which produced a 
reluctance to admit any kind of outside control in domestic affairs— 
these factors made it possible for Henry VIII to behave as he did. 
In his ability to control this potential conflagration is to be found 
the true measure of his greatness as a ruler and as a man. The Refor- 
mation movement in England would almost certainly have become 


* For an excellent discussion of the attitude of the laity toward the clergy, as well as 
the constitutional issues involved in the Reformation movement in England, see A. E 
Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), esp. chap. 2. F. Makower, Constitutional History and 
Constitution of the Church of England (Eng. tr.; London, 1895), still remains the 
standard work on its subject. 
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as revolutionary as in other countries—that is, there would have 
been doctrinal change from the outset, with the attendant danger 
of civil war—had it not been for the masterful hand of the King. 

That aspect of the English Reformation has never been suffi- 
ciently emphasized, because such an interpretation does not appeal 
to Catholics, Anglicans, or extreme Protestants. But it must be rec- 
ognized if any adequate explanation is to be found for the attitude 
of some of the finest and wisest men in England during the first half 
of the century, or if the acquiescence of the mass of the people is 
to be understood. 

The most neglected aspect of the problem of Church and State 
in England may be summed up in the one word, Erastianism. The 
term is very unfortunate, because the attitude to which that name 
has been applied was not reduced to a formula until after it had 
outlived its usefulness and was in the process of being discarded. 
Thomas Lieber, or Erastus, did not write his famous seventy-five 
theses until 1568, and they were not published until 1589, six years 
after his death. But the period of the greatest prominence of the 
doctrine which has come to bear his name was thirty years and more 
before he reduced to writing a theory which had long been in oper- 
ation without any specific appellation. Moreover, a great deal was 
read into the writings of Erastus—as of those of Arminius at a later 


date—of which he would not at all have approved. As Figgis points 

” Erastus’ own views and Erastianism are often quite different 
things. His two most important propositions, for the purposes of 
this discussion, are the seventy-third and seventy-fourth, the - 
ing sentences of which read as follows: 


Non video cur hodie non debeat Magistratus Christianus idem facere, 
quod in Repub. Iudaeorum facere 4 Deo iussus est. An putamus nos 
Reipub. & Ecclesiem formam meliorem constituere posse? 


Ad reges perventum ubi fuerit, aequé manifesta res est. De Davide nullus 
dubitat: quem omnia ministeria & officia disposuisse constat. Legat qui 
vult 1. Paralip. a 22. cap. usq; ad 27." Templum deinde non aedificavit 
solum, sed inauguravit etiam Rex Salomon: non sacerdos.” 

0 J. N. Figgis, “Erastus and Erastianism;’ in The Divine Right of Kings (2d ed.; Cam- 
bridge, 1922), pp. 293-342. 

1 T.e., I Chronicles, 

™ London(?), 1589, ed., pp. 60-61. 
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These paragraphs are certainly not extreme, but they do contain 
the germ of the great problem which faced honest English church- 
men during the first half of the sixteenth century; and the question 
of the agreement of the doctrine known as Erastianism with the 
actual views held by Erastus is purely academic and has no bearing 
upon the great issue of Church and State. 

One of the most prolific causes of confusion in dealing with this 
topic has been the tendency to regard Erastianism and the Divine 
Right of Kings as, for all practical purposes, one and the same thing 
and to feel that if they could be distinguished at all it would amount 
only to a distinction without a difference. Those writers who have 
not ignored Erastianism entirely* have generally adopted such a 
view without question, and the extremely important works of Figgis 
have generally reinforced that attitude. Figgis says “that to the Ref- 
ormation was in some part due the prevalence of the notion of the 
Divine Right of Kings: Such a statement is correct, if incomplete, 
but in spite of its accuracy has misled more than one scholar who 
followed in Figgis’ footsteps. The way by which Divine Right traces 
back to the Reformation is almost certainly via Erastianism. One is 
tempted to add that Divine Right is the ultimate extreme to which 
Erastianism could have been carried—but never was during the 
period of its ascendancy. To some people Divine Right may be re- 
garded as the reductio ad absurdum of Erastianism; to others it 
may appear as the logical and inevitable development of Erastian- 
ism. But the vital point to emphasize is that they are not identical 
or interchangeable and that only confusion of thought has resulted 
from so regarding them. + 

The problem is actually chronological. So long as Henry VIII 
lived, no doctrinal innovations of any significance were permitted; 
no really revolutionary action in the realm of doctrine, save the 
abolition of papal authority, was taken before the accession of Ed- 
ward VI. At this period, it is worth remembering, the majority of 


8 The writer has had occasion before to point out (Journal of Modern History, I, 
121) that there is no direct mention of it in Professor Allen’s volume. A more recent 
work which likewise avoids the use of the term is C. Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstal (London, 
1938). 

4 Figgis, op. cit., p. 15. Also A. F. Pollard, Thomas Cranmer and the English Refor- 
mation (London, 1927, ed.), p. 65: “The divine right of kings was a Reformation 
theory?’ 
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those who favored reform in England were fairly well united among 
themselves. 

The cause in which they were engaged had not yet been so successful in 
its warfare against the power of Rome, as to afford them time for turn- 
ing away their attention from the common enemy, and fixing it upon 
their own differences. Being a time of general danger, calling for their 
constant and united activity, it left no room for the exercise of curious 
and idle speculation; and the party zeal and bitter hatred, which grad- 
ually made their appearance, as the points in dispute were more nar- 
rowly examined, were still latent among the elements of the contest, and 
unknown and unsuspected by the parties that were engaged in it.” 


‘To this statement should be added two further considerations: first, 
the English reformers still felt the need of aid from their conti- 
nental brethren, and some of them, Cranmer perhaps especially, 
hoped for enough cohesion among them to enable Protestantism to 
present a united front to the attacks of Rome; secondly, the Council 
of ‘Trent had not yet made irrevocable the breach between the two 
camps, by its final pronouncement of Catholic doctrine, and there 
were many on both sides who clung to the belief that a reconcili- 
ation was possible as well as desirable. The Council of Trent, of 
course, could hardly have done otherwise than it did, but its im- 
mediate effect was to force the Protestants, in their turn, to crystal- 
lize their own thinking on the various points at issue, in order to 
have something definite with which to oppose the Catholics. More 
than twenty years ago Professor McIlwain said: “. . . we may look 
upon the closing sessions of the Council of Trent as the turning 
point. Before 1564 protestantism might be considered as a revolt; 
afterward Rome at least could regard it only as a schism. The results 
were not slow in coming, a stiffening of the opposing forces in prepa- 
ration for the inevitable struggle for mastery which exhibited itself 
first in the world of thought and later in the wars of religion: Al- 
though a great deal of work has been done to demonstrate the sig- 
nificance of his statement for the period following the year 1564, 
little attention has been paid to the equal importance it possesses for 
an understanding of the development of thought prior to that date. 


* E. Cardwell, A History of Conferences and Other Proceedings Connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 1558-1690 (Oxford, 1840), p. 2. 


* Political Works of James I, ed. C. H. McIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. xv. 
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For the English Erastians I should be inclined to put the dividing 
line somewhat earlier. The disillusionment which followed upon 
the events of the reign of Edward VI, particularly during the regime 
of Northumberland—to say nothing of the abortive Lady Jane Grey 
plot—made thinking men realize, most of them for the first time, 
the dangers of the road they were following. After Trent had done 
its work and the inescapable reaction to it had taken place, recon- 
ciliation was no longer possible: a complete return to the Church 
or a complete rejection of it were the only alternatives offered in 
the second half of the century. Such a state of affairs both accounts 
for the slowness with which the opposing sides adopted rigid and 
exclusive dogma, and explains why such a moderate theory as Eras- 
tianism should have served so well up to the time of the Council of 
Trent and have been completely inadequate to meet the situation 
thereafter. A stronger medicine was needed, and it was gradually 
compounded during the second half of the century. Men’s thought 
was urged along the lines Divine Right ultimately took, partly in 
order to combat “‘the republicanism of Calvinists and Jesuits’” and 
partly to place on a new basis the spiritual and civil authority of 
the magistrate. 

Figgis’ essay on Erastus, good as it is, remains unsatisfactory in 
that he treats Erastianism indiscriminately—whether the kind which 
was practiced during the first half of the century, or the kind Eras- 
tus himself would have approved, or the kind men like Whitgift, 
Selden, or Hobbes preached—as a prelude to seventeenth-century 
thought, and hardly even considers it as an active force during the 
era when, for most intelligent men in England, it furnished a ra- 
tional, eminently practical solution of the crucial problem they 
faced. Moreover, such a solution did less violence to their con- 
sciences than any other they were able to devise. To men like Tun- 
stall, Cheke, Cranmer, or Gardiner, Erastianism did not at all 
appear to be the first step toward giving the state a free hand to 
set up any sort of religion it pleased and to force its acceptance upon 
all people. We can see, now, that Erastianism did come to mean 
just that when carried to extremes, but it certainly did not appear 


" Ibid., p. xxxiii. E.g., see also Appendix D on Robert Parsons’ A Conference about 
the Next Succession to the Crown of England. 
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to do so until some time after the death of Henry VIII. Figgis tells 
us that “the Leviathan exhibits true Erastianism in its most full- 
blown form’ Then he points out—what is undeniably true—that 
to Hobbes “the king is at once priest and bishop . . . the clergy ought 
to preach of nothing but the duty of civil obedience: But compare 
the implications of Hobbes’s words with the careful statement of 
one of the greatest of English Erastians, Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall, 
in 1536, in a letter he wrote to Cardinal Reginald Pole in reply to 
the latter’s De Unitate Ecclesiae, which was then still in manuscript: 


Ye presuppose for a ground that the Kings grace to be swarvyd from the 
unite of crists churche and that in takynge upon hym the tytle off Su- 
preme hede of the churche of Englonde he intendyth to separate his 
church off englond from the unite of the hole bodie of cristendome, 
takynge opon hym the office belongyng to spiritual men groundyd in 
the Scripture off immediat cure of soule, and attribute to hymself that 
belongith to presthode as to preche and teche the word of god and to 
mynystre the sacraments, and that he doth not know what longyth to 
a cristen kinges office and what unto presthod.” Wherein surly both 
you and al odyr so thinkinge of hym doo erre to farre ffor ther is no 
prince in cristendom that mor regardeth or bettyr knoweth the office 
and the honor of a cristen prince nor that mor doth exteme spiritual 
men that be gyffen to lernyng and vertue than he doth and that ye may 
boldly without reproch avouch to al men affirmyng the contrary what so 
ever sinistrously conceyvyd opinion any person shal have of hym in these 
parties or any odyr. Ffor his ful purpose and intente is to see the laws of 
almygthy god purly and sincerely prechyd and taught and cristes fayth 
without blotte kepte and observyd in his realme, and not to seperate 
hymselff or his realme any wyse ffrom the unite of cristes catholyke 
church, but immovably at al tymes to kepe and observe the same: and 
to reduce his churche of englond out of al captivite of foreyn powers 
hertofor usurpyd therin into the pristyn astate that all churches of al 
realms wer in at the begynnyng. And to abolyshe and clerly to put away 
such usurpations as hertofor in thys realme the byshops of rome have by 
many undue meanys incresyd to their great avantage and impoverysh- 
inge of thys realm and the kings subjects of the same.” 


8 Figgis, op. cit., pp. 318-19. 

* At this point “a prest[i]s” is canceled out. In line 11, for “regardeth” manuscript 
reads “redargeth’’ 

* B. M. Cottonian MS. Cleopatra E vi, fols. 389-93. Cf. also G. Burnet, History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England (1865, ed.), VI, 177. 

The most recent study of Tunstall (Sturge, Tunstal) regards such sentiments as these 
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Tunstall has given as clear a statement as could be desired of the 
Erastianism which dominated humanistic thought, whether ortho- 
dox or heretical, during the first half of the century. One cannot 
easily see how such a doctrine as that expressed by Tunstall could 
ever be reconciled with the views held by Hobbes. As already re- 
marked, the use of the term Erastianism is indeed unfortunate, but 
it has probably been employed too long to permit the invention of 
anew name. But clearly an enormous gulf intervened between the 
Henrician Erastianism of a loyal Catholic like Tunstall and the 
views of so irreverent a free thinker as the author of what Figgis 
calls “full-blown” Erastianism. 

Tunstall, an avowed opponent of Lutheranism from the begin- 
ning, had urged Erasmus to come out vigorously against the Ger- 
man heretic. He was a thoroughgoing humanist and was famed for 
his learning in Greek, in Hebrew, and in civil law, the last accom- 
plishment being particularly important in view of his sturdy Eras- 
tianism. In 1526 we find him prohibiting Tyndale’s Testament 
within his diocese and upholding doctrinal orthodoxy. Although 
there were many things about the breach with Rome which he did 
not like—for example, when Henry VIII demanded the title of “‘Su- 
preme Head;’ ‘Tunstall voted with the opposition—he nevertheless 
accepted it in its entirety as soon as it became the law of the land. 
In 1547 he voted against the Chantries Act, against the Act of Uni- 
formity, and against permitting the marriage of priests (1549), but 
as soon as they had been passed over his opposition he enforced their 
provisions within his own diocese. His antagonist, Cardinal Pole, 
said that he was the “greatest of English scholars:” As Professor 
Pollard suggests, he was certainly the most influential of English 
bishops, after the deaths of Archbishop Warham and Cardinal 
Fisher.” His loyalty to the government and his willingness to ac- 
cept anything that had become the law of the land satisfied Somer- 


as evidence of his “invincible moderation; and would not accept the attribution to 
him of the Erastian philosophy, as has been suggested here. 

For a Catholic analysis of the attitude of the English episcopate toward the policy 
of Henry VIII, see E. C. Messenger, The Reformation, The Mass and The Priesthood 
(London, 1936), esp. Vol. I, Pt. 3. This controversial work disagrees on numerous doc- 
trinal points with the more judicious study of Constant, already cited. 

™ Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1534-1554, No. 116. 

* Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Tunstall. 
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set as long as he was in power, but the more radical schemes of his 
successor, Northumberland, made Tunstall’s doctrinal orthodoxy 
and great influence a factor which Northumberland could not ig- 
nore. The Duke determined on Tunstall’s ruin but did not press 
his charge of treason in Parliament, because the temper of the Com- 
mons showed itself firmly and unexpectedly on the side of the good 
bishop. The courts, however, were more amenable, and in 1552 he 
was deprived of his bishopric. He was, of course, restored under 
Mary but his Erastian principles had suffered a rude shock as a re- 
sult of his experiences since 1547. He began dimly to see that tre- 
mendous forces had been let loose and that there was no longer on 
the English throne a Henry VIII to control them. While I cannot 
share the view of some historians, that Tunstall completely aban- 
doned his Erastian position, it no longer appeared to him a prac- 
tical’solution of the issues which confronted him; and—again the 
fact should be emphasized—the sixteenth century was nothing if 
not practical. But, whatever the reason, at the accession of Elizabeth 
he proved stubborn about enforcing the royal orders concerning 
religious observances in his diocese and even refused to participate 
in the consecration of Matthew Parker as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. As a result he was deprived for the second time, ironically 
enough at the hands of a queen whom, had he known her better, 
he would probably have served gladly. He was already eighty-five; 
the trials through which he had passed proved too great a strain and 
he died three months later. 

Catholic historians, generally, have condemned Tunstall, Gardi- 
ner, and other Erastians for their “compromise” with the foes of 
orthodoxy and have endeavored to picture their behavior as due 
either to gross error or to timidity. On the other hand, there have 
been Catholic writers who recognized the spirit that was dominant 
in the age and who at least tried to understand it at the same time 
that they condemned it. From so judicious a historian as Cardinal 
Gasquet one would expect such an effort to be impartial. We find 
the Cardinal writing: 


Attention must be directed to an attitude of mind which, however hard 
now to realize, was then a potent factor in determining men’s conduct. 
Apart from the idea of the king as “supreme lord;’ even in matters of 
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religion, the law, as the expression of the will of the nation consecrated 
by royal sanction, seemed to men like Gardiner and ‘Tunstall to have a 
claim not merely on outward obedience but even on conscience. In such 
men it would be an entire mistake to attribute compliance to the mere 
fear of the consequences of disobedience.” 


Even so vigorous a controversialist as Father Bridgett points out 
that, 


owing either to the false principles which had become current since the 
great schism, to the want of deep theological studies at the universities, 
or to the contempt of ancient ways that then prevailed amongst the 
disciples of the Renaissance, the importance of the supremacy of the 
Holy See for the maintenance of unity was less felt than in former ages 
in England. Tunstall and others considered it to be of merely ecclesiasti- 
cal institution, like the patriarchal and metropolitan authority, and, in 
their exaggerated spirit of nationalism, thought that it might be set aside 
and replaced by that of Catholic kings.” 


Such a statement, of course, ignores the fact that not for more than 
two hundred years had the Vicars of Christ really represented the 
ideal of unity in the Christian world. Indeed, for a long period they 
had represented precisely the reverse of unity, as England realized 
to an even greater degree than other nations. In the days of the 
“Babylonish captivity” the papacy had been—or so Englishmen be- 
lieved—under the control of the kings of France and, since England 
and France were engaged in the Hundred Years’ War, such a situa- 
tion had more effect in England than elsewhere.” During the great 
schism the papacy certainly represented the antithesis of unity, and 
during the so-called “Age of the Councils” the unity of the church 
was represented far more by the ideal of conciliar supremacy than 
by that of papal supremacy. Then, after the councils had passed 
their zenith, the willingness of the popes to make separate agree- 
ments, or concordats, with individual nations, in order to weaken 
the authority of the councils, was a step, whether the Holy See in- 


* Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer (London, 1891), 
P- 79: 

“'T. E. Bridgett, Life of B. John Fisher (4th ed.; London, 1922), p. 325. 

* Tangible evidence of this may be found in the formal abolition of the payment 
of the annual tribute to the papacy, which King John had agreed to (1333; the final 


act of Parliament came in 1366), and in the passage of the Statutes of Provisors (1351) 
and Praemunire (1353). 
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tended it or not, away from unity. Moreover, the essentially secular 
policy pursued by popes like Sixtus IV, Alexander VI, Julius II, and 
Leo X had not been of much encouragement to those who looked 
to the papacy for the solution of their religious difficulties. Further- 
more, the completion of the process of national individualization, 
which had been proceeding at an ever accelerating pace, made many 
men feel that the Word of God was likely to be in safer case in the 
hands of a strong national sovereign than in the hands of an errant 
papacy, which appeared to be concerned with diplomatic alliances 
for purely secular purposes more than with its spiritual functions. 
Men had seen the papacy attempting to consolidate and centralize 
the government of the Patrimonium Petri in much the same way 
that the national states were consolidating themselves; men had 
observed the effort to found future states for the inheritance of 
members of the families of popes; men had seen Julius II, in full 
armor, at the head of an army setting forth to fight, not infidels, but 
other Christians. If the Vicar of Christ on earth could become so 
secular in his interests and in his behavior, then the Kingdom of 
God was indeed in heaven and had no counterpart on earth. We 
may be reasonably sure that some such thought was in the mind of 
Bishop Tunstall when he preached to Henry VIII in these words: 


And it appereth also, that he wolde not leave amongest his apostelles a 
worldly kyngdome, wherby they shulde worldely reygne over other, but 
that he ordeyned for them a hevenly kyngedome to reigne with hym in 
heaven, and to sytte with him in judgement. . . . So that herby it is proved 
playnly, that Chryste lefte to his disciples no worldely kyngedome here 
in erthe to have princis under them. . . . Christe lefte to his disciples no 
suche worldelye kyngedome, but sayde it shulde not be so emong them, 
as it was emongest the princis of the world. 


And where Christe in the laste chapyter of Mathewe sayde after his 
resurrection. All power is gyven to me in heven and in erthe, so that 
both in his godheed and in his manhode also inseparably unite in one 
persone, that is to say, in one Christe, and two natures, god and man. 
he had all power gyven to hym as man, which from the begynnynge he 
ever had as the sonne of god, with god his father, Yet never the lesse he 
never chaunged the auctoritie of worldly kinges and princis. . . . And 
Christe as man wolde not chaunge the order of obeysaunce to worldly 
princis by their subiectes. Whiche he as god with his father had ordeyned 
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powers be ordeyned of God, therefore who so ever resysteth them, dothe 
resyste god. 

And that Christe hym selfe wolde not reigne here in erthe, by a worldly 
and temporall kyngedome, it appereth in the .VI chapiter of John. 
Where . . . the Jewes wold have taken hym, and made hym theyr kynge, 
he fledde from theym, and wolde not consent unto them, For the kyng- 
dom that he came to serche here in erthe, was not a worldly and tem- 
poral kyngedome, but a hevenly and spyrituall kyngedom, that is to 
saye, to reygne spirituallye by grace and faythe in the hartes of all chris- 
ten and faithfull people. 


The remainder of the sermon is largely devoted to showing that, 
since St. Peter could claim no primacy among the apostles, neither 
could the pope claim primacy among other bishops. After an attack 
on Reginald Pole, Tunstall indulges in a bit of patriotic rhetoric in 
the full nationalistic style: 

But for all this thou Englyshe manne take courage unto the, and be 
nothynge affrayd. Thou hast god on thy syde. who hath gyven this 
realme to the generation of englyshemen, to every man in his degre, after 
the lawes of the same. thou hast a noble victorious and vertuous kynge, 
hardy as a lyon, who wyll not suffre the to be soo devoured by such wylde 
beastes. only take an englyshe hart unto the and mystruste not god, but 
trust firmely in hym.” 

Another group of Catholic historians, of which G. E. Phillips 
will serve as an example, either fails or refuses to understand the 
fact of Erastianism, as witnessed by such phraseology as, “. . . Gardi- 
ner and Bonner, who like him [Tunstall] had now become firm 
assertors of the pope’s authority, after having upheld the king’s 
supremacy under Henry: It is superfluous to note that these men 
were carrying out the royal will by submitting to papal authority 
at Mary’s order, no less than they had obeyed it by repudiating 
papal authority at the order of Henry VIII. 

Another passage from Tunstall will illustrate his thought on the 
subject of obedience: 


And that by the worde of god all men ought to obey the potestates and 


* A Sermon of Cuthbert Bysshop of Duresme, made upon Palme sondaye laste past, 
before the maiestie of our soverayne lorde kyng Henry the viii. Kynge of England & 
of France, defensor of the fayth, lorde of Ireland, and in erth next under Christ su- 
preme heed of the Churche of Englande (London, 1539). This sermon is also found in 
an ed. of 1633. 


"G. E. Phillips, Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy (London, 1905), pp. 169-70. 
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governours of the worlde, as emperours, kynges and princis of all sortes, 
what name so ever the saide supreme powers doo use for the countreys in 
which they be, saynte Peter playnly dothe teache us, in the second chap- 
iter of his fyrst epistle, sayeng, Be ye subiecte to every humayn creature 
for goddis sake, whether it be kynge as chiefe heed, or dukes, or gover- 
nours, as sente frome God to the vengeaunce and punyshemente of evyll 
doers, and to the laude of good doers, for so is the wyll of god,” so that 
saynt Peter hym selfe in his Epistle commaundeth all worldly prynces 
in theyr office to be obeyd, as the minysters of god by all Christen men. 
[At this point he refers back to the thirteenth chapter of Romans and 
develops that briefly in the usual Erastian fashion.] and lest men shulde 
forgette theyr duetie of obedyence to theyr princis, it is there thryse re- 
peted that they be the mynisters of god, whose place in theyr governance 
they do represent, so that unto them al men must obey, apostels, pa- 
triarches, primates, archebyshoppes, byshoppes, priestes, and all of the 
clergie. .. . And therefore the byshop of Rome oweth lykewyse to his 
soverain and superiour, like subiection by the word of God taught unto 
us by Peter and Paule, as other bishoppes do owe to theyre princes, 
under whom they be.” 


It will probably be generally agreed that, up to the middle of the 
century, nearly all men in England, whatever their particular shade 
of religious belief, were unanimous in feeling that disobedience to 
constituted authority was not only among the most heinous crimes 
which mortal man could commit but, so far as the well-being of 
the state was concerned, was even more disastrous than any other 
crime.” That attitude was very nearly the most important single 
ingredient in Erastianism. No better or clearer exposition of this 
point of view has ever been written than the letter of Bishop 
Stephen Gardiner to Martin Bucer in 1541, the most significant 
portions of which follow: 

It were too odious to place on a par things human and divine, and still 
more to give the first place to those which are human. Therefore it must 
be observed, that contempt of human laws implies injury offered to the 
majesty of God, in so far as he deemed it necessary that man should obey 
to man; and that every soul should be subjected to the higher powers; 
to such an extent that whoso despiseth a man endowed with power, 
despiseth not man but God. 


*It is worth while to compare this rendering of I Peter 2:13-14 with that of the 
King James version. 

* Tunstall, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Allen, op. cit., p. xvi. Cf. also A. Renaudet, Préréforme et Humanisme a Paris 
(Paris, 1916), and P. Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de la Réforme en France (Paris, 
1905). 
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Wherefore in the Scriptures also, no word is more frequent than “obey”; 
so that no one may take it ill that the contempt of human laws, since it 
includes the contempt of God himself, should be punished more griev- 
ously and severely than some transgression of the divine laws, the just 
revenge for which God dispenses in this world sometimes rather late and 
leniently; but as the saying goes, he makes up for the delay of the tor- 
ment by its grievousness. 

I say that disobedience is the greatest and most infamous crime, which 
carries with it many other faults, and opens a door to all profligacy. 


You answer nothing to my proofs, you merely deny that which is clearer 
than day, namely that the commonwealth is more disordered by the con- 
tempt of human laws, than by some transgression of divine law.” 


Sir John Cheke is another Henrician Erastian who has much to say 
on the subject of obedience. These quotations will suffice to indi- 
cate his argument: 


... There is none so wicked, none soo unnaturall, none so farre under all 
the senses of humanitie, but I could fully perswade hym, nothing so 
moche to be eschewed, as sedition, none so worthy all punyshment, as 
they which trayterously make of one nation two, of them that even nowe 
were frendes, sodaynly to be utter enemies. 


For who is he, that can thynke hym selfe to have any veyne of an honest 
man, that feareth not god, that loveth not his countrey, that obeyeth 
not his prince, that finally dothe as moche as he can to pull away nature, 
honestie and al good lawes? what is he that can say, he is an englyshe 
man, and that he careth not, though the welth of Englande be troden 
under the foote? 


If our moste gracious prynce, god save his lyfe, and theyrs that so wyshe, 
hadde gyven you some great occasion, to have gone from hym: yet to go 
agaynst hym and his trewe subiectes, good cause you can have none. 
Howe can ye saye, you fyghte in a good cause, which in one act offende 
so many of goddis commandementes? Who is he, that very nature hath 
not taught, to be obeysaunte to his soveraygne lorde the kyng? Peter, 
Paule, Christ, fynally all say, that say well, Obeye thy prince. . . . Obedi- 
ence is the badge of a true christen man. 


If England could speke, might it not say thus? I am one, why do you 
make me twayne? Ye are all myne, howe canne any of you, where none 
ought so to do, seke the distruction of me, my mooste noble and pru- 
dente prynce kynge HENRY the, VIII, and his trewe subiectes?™ 


** Obedience in Church and State, ed. P. Janelle (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 174 ff. 


“Sir John Cheke, A Lamentation in whiche is shewed what ruyne and destruction 
cometh of seditious rebellyon (London, 1536). Doubt has been cast on the attribution 
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Cranmer, too, in 1549, “told the rebels of Devon with unnecessary 
emphasis that if the whole world prayed for them till doomsday it 
would not avail them unless they repented their disobedience’”* 
Cranmer has always presented a problem to students of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. The difficulty, it would seem, really arises be- 
cause so few authors” have taken the trouble to consider objectively 
the simple fact of his loyal adherence to, and sincere belief in, the 
Erastian doctrine—a doctrine for which he died a martyr in pre- 
cisely the sense that Sir Thomas More died a martyr for quite a 
different doctrine. While this is not the place in which to discuss the 
character of Archbishop Cranmer, the observation may be made 
that failure to comprehend his consistent Erastianism has resulted, 
when coupled with the unfortunate impression produced by his 
recantations,” in a vilification of his aims, his morals, and his the- 
ology. He has been condemned equally by friends and foes, but, 
since the publication of Mr. Smyth’s Thirlwall and Gladstone 
Essay,” it is no longer safe to assume that the much maligned arch- 
bishop had no theories of the state which were not dictated by sub- 
serviency or self-interest or that his theology was characterized by 
intellectual uncertainty. Canon Dixon tells us that Cranmer 


. . . joined innocency with a disposition to deal tenderly with himself, 
painfulness with love of ease, the solemnity of virtue with a morbid con- 
science and a tremulous sensibility to every current of opinion. This 
large, timorous, and unwieldy nature was needful to the men of violence 
and craft who now held in their hands the destinies of the country and 
the Church. He became their scribe, their tool, their voice. It is the mis- 
fortune of a nation when such a character is discovered and so used. ... 
In doctrine he ran from one position to another with the whole rabble 
of innovators at his heels, until at last he seemed ready to surrender the 
Catholicity of the Church to the Sacramentarians.” 





of this pamphlet to Cheke, but there seems no very good evidence on which to deny 
his authorship. There is in any case no question of his authorship of The hurt of sedi- 
cion howe greveous it is to a communewelth (London, 1549). 

% Pollard, op. cit., p. 363. 

* Professor Pollard’s occasionally overenthusiastic study is an exception to this gen- 
eral statement, as is the volume of C. H. Smyth, referred to below. 

* Tt is worth remembering that in 1536 Mary Tudor herself had found it expedient 
to declare that Henry VIII’s marriage to her mother had been “incestuous and un- 
lawful’ Elizabeth also protested unswerving loyalty to Rome during her sister's reign. 

*C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI (Cambridge, 1926). 

7 R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England (3d ed.; Oxford, 1895), I, 155-59. 
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In view of the body of Cranmer’s writings available to Dixon, such 
a statement appears well-nigh incredible today, even though the 
Canon is obviously judging Cranmer by the tenets of an Anglican- 
ism which had no existence in the Archbishop’s time. Dixon’s asser- 
tions can only be explained on the ground that he failed to consider 
the prevailing temper of the age or the effect of the political situ: 
ation on ecclesiastical thought. There is no need to add that a con- 
sideration of Erastianism as a factor in the period forms no part of 
his monumental work. 

Macaulay’s bitter characterization of Cranmer is too well known 
to require further quotation, but on one point he does go to the 
root of the matter. He remarks that, on the death of Henry VIII, 
Cranmer held that his own spiritual functions and those of the 
bishops were terminated until the new sovereign should, as head 
of the Church, decide what he wished done. The implication, of 
course, is that this attitude is to be regarded as proof that Cranmer 
felt that Henry possessed sacerdotal functions and was “the spiritual 
as well as the temporal chief of the nation’’ But to reach such a con- 
clusion is completely to misunderstand the Erastian point of view, 
which has, to so many writers, appeared either as cowardly incon- 
sistency on the part of its practitioners or as intellectual uncertainty. 
When Cranmer behaved in similar fashion at the accession of Mary, 
the charge was made that he did so in the hope of placating her; but 
he had followed the same course at the accession of her Protestant 
half-brother, from whom he certainly had nothing to fear at that 
time. 

In his sermon at the coronation of Edward VI Cranmer said: 


The solemn rites of Coronation have their ends and utility, yet neither 
direct force or necessity: they be good admonitions to put kings in mind 
of their duty to God, but no increasement of their dignity. For they be 
God’s anointed, not in respect of the oil which the bishop useth, but in 
consideration of their power which is ordained. .. . Your Majesty is God’s 
vicegerent and Christ’s vicar within your own dominions, and to see, 
with your predecessor Josiah, God truly worshipped, and idolatry de- 
stroyed, the tyranny of the Bishops of Rome banished from your sub- 
jects, and images removed. . . . You are to reward virtue, to revenge sin, 
to justify the innocent, to relieve the poor, to procure peace, to repress 
violence, and to execute justice throughout your realms. . . . yet I openly 
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declare, before the living God, and before these nobles of the land, that 
I have no commission to denounce your Majesty deprived, if your High- 
ness miss in part, or in whole, of these performances.” 


His much discussed letter to Mary, begging her to intercede for him, 
reads: 


Now as concerning the estate of religion, as it is used in this realm of 
England at this present, if it please your Highness to license me, I would 
gladly write my mind unto your Majesty. I will never, God willing, be 
author of sedition, to move subjects from the obedience of their heads 
and rulers: which is an offense most detestable. If I have uttered my 
mind to your Majesty, being a Christian queen and governor of this 
realm ... then I shall think myself discharged. For it lieth not in me, 
but in your Grace only, to see the reformation of things that be amiss. 
To private subjects it appertaineth not to reform things, but quietly to 
suffer that they cannot amend.” 


The striking similarity between the two passages makes it impos- 
sible to dismiss the second merely as a cowardly plea for mercy. 
Then take into account, also, Cranmer’s challenging statement in 
another letter to Mary, after his condemnation (1555): “I think 
that death shall not grieve me much more, than to have my most 
dread and most gracious Sovereign Lord and Lady, (to whom under 
God I do owe all obedience,) to be mine accusers in judgment 
within their own realm, before any stranger and outward power.” 
Later in the same letter he asserts: ‘Another cause why I refused 
the Pope’s authority is this, that his authority, as he claimeth it, 
repugneth to the crown imperial of this realm, and to the laws of 
the same, which every true subject is bounden to defend. . . . The 
imperial crown and jurisdiction temporal of this realm is taken 
immediately from God, to be used under Him only, and is subject 
unto none, but to God alone’ Not exactly a conciliatory or cowardly 
speech to address to such a woman as Mary Tudor! An even bolder 
challenge is to be found in still another letter, in which Cranmer 
begs her to consider the contradictions between the oath she swore 
to the realm on her coronation and the oath of obedience she swore 
to the pope.” 


* H. Jenkyns, The Remains of Thomas Cranmer (Oxford, 1833), II, 119-20. 
® Tbid., I, 362-63. “ Tbid., p. 370. “ Ibid., p. 383. 
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At his condemnation on September 12, 1555, we find him facing 
the Bishop of Gloucester and his colleagues with these words: 


By the Scripture the King is chief, and no foreign person in his own 
realm above him. There is no subject but to a king. I am a subject, I owe 
my fidelity to the Crown. The Pope is contrary to the Crown. I cannot 
obey both; for no man can serve two masters at once, as you in the be- 
ginning of your oration declared by the sword and the keys, attributing 
the keys to the Pope, and the sword to the King. But I say the King hath 
both.“ 


Stephen Gardiner has been almost as much of a stumbling block 
to historians and religious philosophers as Cranmer. But, because 
of the publication of Professor Muller’s much-needed volumes* on 
the Bishop of Winchester, our treatment of him can be cursory. 
Stephen Gardiner was a humanist and a deep scholar. ‘‘Advocate, 
judge, ambassador, royal counsellor, Lord Chancellor—Gardiner be- 
came each of these. His studies foreshadowed his career. ‘They did 
more; they determined the fashion of his thinking. They gave him, 
or at least strengthened in him, that legal temper of conservatism 
which even his enthusiasm for humanistic studies did not destroy.“ 
The humanist tradition which Erasmus bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge was strong in Gardiner’s day—indeed, it lasted 
well into the seventeenth century—and to Cambridge Gardiner was 
sent at an early age, and, as student and teacher, he remained there 
for thirteen years. It has already been suggested that humanists 
were urged in the direction of Erastianism. We have also seen that, 
when the doctrine of Erastianism was invoked to justify the intru- 
sion of the state into the purely spiritual realm, or to set aside that 
individual freedom of thought, and of the will, which was so dear 
to all humanists, many men drew back. But there was great doubt 
whether the King intended any such interference: there was cer- 
tainly doubt in 1529 when Gardiner made his attack on Bishop 
Fisher in his address to the legates, Wolsey and Campeggio; and 

“ Ibid., IV, 83-84. In this connection, consider John Selden’s often-quoted dictum: 


“Question. Whether is the Church or the Scripture judge of religion? Answer. In truth 
neither, but the State’’ (Table Talk, ed. R. Milward (London, 1689], p. 51.) 


“J. A. Muller, Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction (New York, 1926), and The 
Letters of Stephen Gardiner (Cambridge, 1933). 


“Muller, Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction, p. 8. 
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there was doubt in 1535 when the De Vera Obedientia was com- 
posed. Professor Janelle sums up accurately the predicament in 
which honest Erastians found themselves as the reign of Edward 
VI progressed: 


... after the death of Henry VIII, he [Gardiner] had begun to realize 
that the absolute power of the sovereign in matters of religion might 
easily cut both ways, and in particular might be used against that Catho- 
lic tradition which he held dearest; shortly after he was to plead the 
rights of conscience against the authority of the state. With the passing 
of Henry VIII Caesaro-papism had suffered its deathblow; no other 
Justinian was thenceforth to sit on the English throne.* 


Under Edward VI Gardiner felt that he had been betrayed in his 
conscience and that the state was now beginning to intrude in a 
sphere which, under his great master, he had fatuously believed it 
would never attempt to enter. As late as 1547 Gardiner could refer 
to A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man (also 
known as The King’s Book, since Henry wrote its preface) as ‘“‘a true 


2946 


resolute doctrine: 

Gardiner found himself in difficulties even during Somerset's 
period of power, and as soon as he fully understood what North- 
umberland had in his mind he immediately determined that per- 
secution and deprivation of his office were preferable to submission 
to such a regime. As was the case with Cranmer when he refused to 
renounce his views of the Eucharist under Mary, Gardiner’s enemies 
charged him with being false to his own teachings in regard to obedi- 
ence to his king. Somewhat later than Gardiner and Cranmer, Tun- 


“’ Obedience in Church and State, ed. Janelle, p. li. 


“ Professor Muller has called it “the most successful attempt in the Reformation 
age—perhaps in any age—to set forth a doctrinal exposition of anti-Papal Catholicism’ 
(Op. cit., p. 107.) In considering Gardiner’s whole approach to the problem of Church 
and State, however, even Muller can say: “The doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings 
is the author’s starting point. This doctrine was the peculiar contribution of the New 
Learning to political and ecclesiastical theory. The men of the Renaissance found in 
the Roman Law the emperor as the source of all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical as well as 
secular; they discovered in the Old Testament that kings were the Lord’s anointed; 
they read in St. Paul an unqualified approval of the civil power. Thus law and re- 
ligion became the handmaid of the new national consciousness.” (P. 61.) No one would 
question the validity of such an analysis for the second half of the century, but Muller 
is referring to the period when Gardiner composed the De Vera Obedientia. And there 
is a world of difference between regarding a king as the “Lord’s anointed” and his 
claiming to be the “living, breathing image of God on earth;’ as James I did. 
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stall had to face the great issue of absolute obedience versus a limited 
obedience; so to a less extent did such men as Stokesley, and in 
almost every instance of which we have adequate record the Hen- 
rician Erastians could find only one solution. 

Catholic writers generally, and such ardent admirers of Sir 
Thomas More as Professor Chambers,” take the view that More 
and Fisher, almost alone among the great humanists of the day, saw 
clearly the dangers inherent in such a step as Henry VIII took when 
he assumed the style of “Supreme Head”; that they alone had the 
courage to stand out against it and, by their martyrdom, made other 
men understand what was happening. It may be true; at any rate 
the question is one on which the last word can never actually be 
written and about which each man must decide for himself. But, 
surprising—and even disagreeable to some people—though the 
thought may be, the line of demarcation between the philosophy 
of the great Erastians and that of Sir Thomas More is very tenuous; 
More and Cranmer are far closer together than has ever been ad- 
mitted. We can, too, make another statement with tolerable cer- 
tainty: the frequently expressed view that Henry VIII ordered the 
executions of More and Fisher in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of his subjects is only partially valid; by far the greatest ex- 
citement which those executions produced was on the Continent, 
and they served notice, not only that the religious revolution in 
England was going to stop exactly where it was, but that everyone 
had to acquiesce in it up to that point.“ Moreover, the fact that men 

“’R. W. Chambers: “The Saga and the Myth of Sir Thomas More?’ in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 1926; Thomas More (London, 1935); The Place of St. Thomas 
More in English Literature and History (London, 1937). For a point of view contrary 
to that held by Professor Chambers in regard to More and English humanism, cf. D. 
Bush, “Tudor Humanism and Henry VIII; University of Toronto Quarterly, VII, 
162. Cf. also M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), p. 43, n. 18: “All in 
all, 1 am inclined to accept the old theory which makes More, like Tunstall and Eras- 
mus, react from an earlier liberalism when faced with its Lutheran consequences.” It 
would be hard to find a statement more misleading in its implications. 

“ Henry was conforming to the accepted traditions of the day in selecting More and 
Fisher as examples. Ruardus Tappert, chancellor of the University of Louvain and 
Chief Inquisitor for the Low Countries, remarked at the time of Tyndale’s trial: “It 
is no great matter, whether they that die on account of religion be guilty or innocent, 
provided we terrify the people by such examples; which generally succeeds [sic] best 
when persons eminent for learning, riches, nobility, or high station, are thus sacrificed.’ 


(Quoted in R. Demaus, William Tyndale [London, 1886], p. 418. For an account of 
Tappert’s career see Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, V, 878.) 
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acquiesced so peacefully in these executions must be attributed, 
not so much to Henry VIII’s ruthless behavior, as to the considera- 
tion that on the issues for which More and Fisher suffered the mass 
of Englishmen were not with them.” The ideal of religious unity 
through papal supremacy no longer had the power to stir men’s 
minds. Above all, perhaps, it should be noted that More and Fisher 
were the most prominent English representatives of the interna. 
tional ideal in an age of triumphant nationalism—and as such they 
were removed. 

Whether or not the deaths of More and Fisher really made the 
English Erastians realize the dilemma they faced, there can be no 
doubt that the reign of Edward VI produced that result, just as the 
Council of Trent and the reaction to it enlightened the rest of 
Christendom. Not by accident did the mid-century witness the 
first attempts to modify the Erastian philosophy and to draw a dis. 
tinction between ‘“‘kinds of obedience”—a subject which was to 
occupy more and more attention during the reign of Elizabeth and 
on into the seventeenth century. Professor MclIlwain, referring to 
Christopher Goodman’s How Superior Powers Ought to be Obeyed 
(1558), points out that, “Together with The First Blast of the Trum- 
pet [1558] and Apellation [1558] of Knox and Ponet’s Treatise of 
Politique Power [1556], it really marks the first definite shift of 
opinion under the pressure of religion, away from the doctrines 
of almost unlimited obedience which characterized the political 
thought of the first half of the century: ‘True Erastianism really 
dies at this point. As is the case with so many liberal doctrines when 
confronted with the fanatical opposition of extremists, it was 
crushed by force if not by reason. The ensuing fifty years saw the 
restatement of the Erastian doctrine in terms which would enable 
it to meet the menace of the Council of Trent on the one hand, and 
the steadily growing strength of the Puritans on the other. 


“His subjects could, and did, successfully oppose Henry. The resistance to the so- 
called “Amicable Loan” caused more-widespread disturbance than did the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. The suggestion has occasionally been made that the contrast between the 
firmness of the English people when their purses were touched, and their passivity 
when only their religion was attacked, indicated the relative importance they assigned 
to the two. But, whatever may have been the case in subsequent centuries, no such 
easy explanation will suffice for the reign of Henry VIII. 


® Bibliographical note to the Facsimile Text Society’s ed. of Goodman’s Tracts (New 
York, 1931). 
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The Temples of Stowe and Their Debts 


Sir THOMAS TEMPLE AND SiR PETER TEMPLE, 1603-1653* 


By Edwin FE Gay 


R THE seventeenth century the Temple-family documents, con- 
Fisting mainly of miscellaneous accounts, rentals, correspond- 
ence, and legal papers, are far more abundant than for the sixteenth 
century, yet they remain bafflingly fragmentary. Some of the lesser 
Temple properties or leaseholds appear in the record, or disappear, 
with no clue as to when or how they were acquired or disposed of. 
Despite the multitudinous papers and figures, a complete account- 
ing of the family’s receipts and disbursements for any single year, 
not to speak of a period, is impracticable, for gaps in the material 
constantly occur, only to be bridged, if at all, by guesswork. ‘The 
rentals and estate accounts, often undated, are numerous, but it is 
nevertheless difficult to secure an accurate series of rental values. 
To some of the questions, therefore, such as penetrating inquiries 
concerning the standard of living, which the economic historian 
would ask of these family documents, a good answer cannot be 
made. On the problems, however, connected with estate manage- 
ment and rents in the English midlands of the seventeenth century, 
which originally prompted this study, it appears possible to learn 
something which may justify the time and labor of the inquiry. But 
before reporting on these topics, it is necessary to supply, not as a 
frame to the picture but as an integral background, such informa- 
tion as the materials permit concerning the two generations, headed 
by Sir Thomas and his son Sir Peter Temple, that lived in the half 
century from 1603 to 1653. 

1This report upon the Temple family of Stowe, based upon the Stowe MSS in the 
Huntington Library, is a continuation of my article, “The Rise of an English Country 
Family: Peter and John Temple, to 1603;’ in the Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 
367-90. The references are all to the Stowe MSS, unless otherwise stated. For this article 
I have used primarily the Accounts, which the Library has arranged chronologically, 
and the Correspondence, which is classified alphabetically by the names of the writers. 
I should add that throughout in quoting the documents I have modernized spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation, of course without any other alteration of the words 


quoted. Only when the sense is doubtful or the reading difficult does it seem necessary 
to give the original’s exact spelling. 
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The family which, in the last half of the sixteenth century, the 
efforts of its founders, Peter and John Temple, had lifted, not to 
eminence, but to a respectable position among the country gentry, 
suffered during the ensuing period under a load of indebtedness, 
so heavy as to become a major preoccupation. For landowners to 
become indebted or even impoverished is not unusual; it seems, 
indeed, through the ages to be their chronic complaint. In England, 
from the Crusades onward, their condition was often serious, and 
by Gower’s time, in the late fourteenth century, the city usurer was 
regularly through his brokers seeking “for knights vavasours and 
squires.” Land possession secured social position, which in turn en- 
forced a class standard of living, while to maintain this the land 
furnished the readiest security for debt. Individual misadventure 
or improvidence often compelled resort to the moneylender, but 
recurrent economic pressures, either from periodical agricultural 
slumps or from the longer swings of price changes, or the unequal 
social incidence of those changes, have affected for shorter or longer 
periods the welfare of the landowning groups. In England, for in- 
stance, the marked slackening in the rate of increase of the chief 
agricultural prices in the first half of the seventeenth century, after 
the fivefold advance during the previous century, was bound to 
check the boom in land speculation and to increase the difficulties 
of the English gentry.’ The number of private parliamentary acts 
passed in the latter half of that century to break entails, thus en- 
abling landowners to sell property in order to pay off debts, gives 
evidence not only of the losses of the Civil War but also of the 
underlying economic trends. The case of the Temples is therefore 


“Ses brocours et ses procuriers 

Retient ove luy comme soldoiers 

Cil Usurer deinz la Cité, 

Qui vont serchans les chivaliers, 

Les vavasours et l’escuiers.’ 

—John Gower, “Miroir de l’omme;” in 

Complete Works, ed. G. C. Macaulay 
(1899-1902), I, 84. 

* For the seventeenth century, especially for its last half, much contemporary evi- 
dence may be adduced to show the landowner’s troubles. Here I cite only an example 
which occurred in the Temple family circle. Margaret (Temple) Longville in 1632, on 
Sept. 19, wrote to her mother: “my cousin Kay Saunders is broke for forty thousand 


pound and is not able to pay five shilling in the pound and James Temple is in too 
much.’ 
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not peculiar; it simply furnishes concrete details illustrating a more 
general situation. 

On May 9g, 1603, John Temple died, sixty-one years of age, leav- 
ing behind him a reputation as “a frugal and provident gentleman:* 
He also left an enlarged estate, and eleven children surviving out 
of the twelve his wife Susan (Spencer) had brought him. His heir, 
Thomas, born on January g, 1567, had been educated at Lincoln’s 
Inn,’ where he was entered in 1583, was Member of Parliament 
in 1588-89, and probably soon thereafter married that notable 
woman, Hester, the youngest daughter of Miles Sandys. Before his 
father’s death we find him living at Water Eaton in Oxfordshire, 
busied with country affairs—‘‘a thriving man and a purchaser’’ of 
land.’ He succeeded to his inheritance only two months later than 
his sovereign, King James, came to the English throne, and he 
promptly took advantage of the new monarch’s profuse creation 
of knighthoods.’ With equal promptness he purchased a baronetcy 
in 1611, when that new order was established by James I.* He was 
appointed high sheriff for Oxfordshire in 1606~7, for Buckingham- 
shire in 1616-17, and for Warwickshire in 1620-21. The fragment 
of a draft for a letter written by Sir Thomas in 1635 (to be found 
in the Accounts for 1622, because it was written on the back of an 

‘ This was said of him by his son-in-law John Farmer (Legal Cases, No. 141A). The 
inscription on his tombstone at Dassett comments on his successful life: 

“Cur liberos hic plurimos 
Cur hic amicos plurimos 
Et plurimos pecunias 


Vis scire cur reliquerit 
Tempellus ad plures abit [abiit]:’ 


5G. E. C., Complete Baronetage (I, 82), adds that Thomas was matriculated at Ox- 
ford in 1582. This authority is, however, obviously at fault when it dates his marriage 
as “about 1595” and then goes on to say that his eldest son was born in 1592. A refer- 
ence to his earlier schooling is found in a letter to him, dated Oct. 10, 1632, from Rich- 
ard Baldwin, who for a debt of £12 to Sir Thomas Temple wrote that he had been 
languishing in prison for five years, and begs that he would remember their school 
days together under Dr. Lavender. 


® Legal Cases, No. 141A. Three reliable witnesses depose to this effect. 


"On Apr. 26, 1603, a bond to his brother Peter for £500 described Thomas as of 


Water Eaton, Esquire; the next, on July 10, 1603, as Sir Thomas Temple of Stowe, 
Knight. 


* The accounts give no information as to what he paid for the title. But on July 3, 
1613, Thomas Plumsted was dunning him for the payment of the fees for the patent 
of baronet. 
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account for that year) makes excuses for not attending a general 
muster to which he had been summoned. He says that his leg, in- 
jured by a fall in 1628 and badly set, confined him to his house, and 
that his age, “which hath been accounted a sickness of itself,’ should 
be considered, as also his previous public service: “how I have been 
thrice sheriff whereas my father (better able than myself) was never 
but once shrieved:” He managed to avoid a subsequent appoint- 
ment as a sheriff, and although he long served as a justice of the 
peace he left among his papers few traces of any interest either in 
the public business of the counties in which he lived or of the 
nation. His absorption in the demands of his private affairs, his 
estates, his debts, and his children, was, from about 1621 onward, 
constantly more engrossing. 

His family was not only large and necessarily expensive; it also, 
first and last, caused him a good deal of trouble. Of his four younger 
brothers Peter alone appears in the records as a burden. John Tem- 
ple of Frankton, Warwickshire, emerges only to give testimony hos- 
tile to his brother Sir Thomas in the scandalous chancery suit of 
1627-31." Sir Alexander Temple wrote m 1619 to his elder brother 
that, having long sought to avoid conflict, “whereby our reputations 
should be brought upon the stage;’ he was obliged by “hard courses” 


and broken promises to bring a suit against Sir Thomas. William 
Temple, the London merchant tailor, participated in some of the 
earlier financial transactions with Sir Thomas, and was active in 


® His letter to his wife on May 15, 1635, dealing with the same summons and bidding 
her to write in his behalf, furnishes the date of this undated draft. I take the present 
opportunity to correct my previous underestimate of the social position attained by 
John, the father of Sir Thomas Temple. He was a sheriff, and he was also a Bucking- 
hamshire justice of the peace (Correspondence, letter of John Fortescue of 1598). As 
early as 1584 he had been recommended for that office in the hundreds of Newport 
and Buckingham (Correspondence, s.v. Buckingham). The letter of Oct. 1, 1584, signed 
by Nicholas West, Miles Sandys, John Bowles, John Crooke, and Griffith Saunders, 
from Aylesbury sessions, says that John Temple is well fitted “both for his breeding 
being in his younger time a student at Lincoln’s Inn and for his experience being 
heretofore placed a good time in the Commission of the Peace, and for his soundness 
in true religion . . . and also for his ability to maintain the charge and countenance 
thereof without using corruption’ The letter adds that those hundreds of the county 
are “slenderly tenanted” with justices, and such “godly and sufficient men .. . will not 
speak for themselves nor procure any to speak for them’ This is a unique testimony to 
the lack of self-assertiveness on the part of any of the Temples. 


1 Cf. below, p. 420. He was born in 1581, and died in 1636. 
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helping to care for Peter. This youngest of the brothers, not yet of 
age when his father died but apparently already married,” was, not 
later than 1611, launched on his career as Keeper of Camber Castle 
in Sussex, with the rank of captain. By 1613 he was on his brothers’ 
hands as a sick man with a disordered mind, unable to attend to his 
own affairs. On July 19, 1615, apparently to hold control of Peter’s 
military office, Sir John Temple was put in charge of Camber Cas- 
tle,“and two years later Robert Boteler, lieutenant of Camber Castle, 
was accounting to Sir Thomas for Peter’s seven years’ back pay.” 
Peter’s growing irresponsibility” perhaps called for this settlement 
which closed his military and active life. On February 19, 1619, the 
Court of Wards, adjudging him a lunatic, appointed Sir Robert 
Hyde (Lady Hester ‘Temple’s brother-in-law) as guardian and put 
Sir Thomas under a £800 bond to pay to Peter the £400 which re- 
mained to him out of his inheritance under his father’s will. The 
interest on this bond, and also a £40 annuity out of the revenues 
at Dassett, continued for many years to be paid but probably with 


some lapses. At the age of seventy, in 1657, Peter’s hapless life came 
to an end.” 


1 Accounts, Apr. 26, 1603. Thomas gives a bond to pay to his brother Peter £500 
within three months after Peter “shall have come to full age of 21 years;’ and on Nov. 
5, 1603, Sir Thomas receipted for £40, to the use of Peter, from Mr. Henry Stratford. 
This rent charge of £40 continued to be paid to him and his wife Katharine for their 
lifetimes. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1611-1618, p. 295. 

3 The back pay for seven years, until Oct. 25, 1617, was at the rate per diem of two 
shillings for the captain and sixpence for each of fourteen soldiers, and amounted to 
£282 2s. Deducting expenditures, including pay and maintenance of the little garrison, 
there remained £62 115s. gd., which Sir Thomas credited to Peter’s account (Accounts 
Oversize, Dec. 5, 1617, and Accounts, May 12, 1618). The full “reckonings,” which Sir 
Thomas meticulously drew up for receipts and expenditures in Peter’s behalf, begin 
Nov. 1, 1613. On Sept. 24, 1616, William Temple turned in a bill of £27 15s. 6d. for 
Peter’s new clothes, which included a riding coat, riding boots, and stirrup stockings. 

“On June 5, 1617, Sir Thomas paid £29 55. 2d. to a Mr. Eusebius Andrews “for 
damages done to him [Andrews] by fire” by Peter. 

5 Sir Thomas in 1627 reduced the interest on the bond from 10% to 8%, having two 
years before considered that 9% was the customary rate (Accounts, Mar. 25, 1625, and 
Apr. 7, 1627). Although the payment of the bond interest vanishes from the accounts 
after 1629, the principal remained unpaid, for in 1634 Katharine for herself and her 
husband Peter was willing to settle all arrearages for an annuity of £50 (or £30 plus 
£100 principal) during both their lives, but she excepted from this arrangement “the 
£400 which is already secured in the Court:’ (Correspondence, Mar. 27, 1634, Katharine 
Temple to Mr. Osney, Lincoln’s Inn.) Peter died on Apr. 7, 1657, and Katharine sur- 
vived him (Accounts, June 9, 1657). 
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The collection’s documents tell us little concerning three of Sir 
Thomas’ brothers-in-law. Edward Saunders, who married Milli- 
cent, his eldest sister, and William Fiennes, later Lord Saye and 
Sele, who in 1600 married the youngest sister Elizabeth, receive 
slight notice, but Sir Nicholas Parker, one of the ablest of the group, 
is scarcely mentioned.” But with the other brothers-in-law and 
their descendants the bonds of common interest, both financial and 
personal, long continued close. Sir Thomas Denton, of Hillesden, 
Buckinghamshire, was a friend of Sir Thomas, and Sir Alexander 
Denton of Sir Peter, while to Sir Richard Temple in the third gen- 
eration Dr. William Denton, so well known from the Verney letters, 
lent a helping hand, both by his cheering letters and his financial 
assistance. With the Farmers of Cookham, Berkshire (and also of 
Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire), father and son, the connection 
seems to have been mainly monetary, degenerating by Sir Richard’s 
time into contention and lawsuits. Paul Risley, of Chetwood in 
Buckinghamshire, had some minor financial dealings with Sir 
Thomas, but the letters which have been preserved relate mostly 
to his descendants in Sir Richard’s time. John Temple and Miles 
Sandys had been friends, and Henry Sandys, Lady Hester Temple’s 
brother, remained a warm ally. 

The union between the Temples and the Sandyses, in the mar- 
riage of Sir Thomas and Hester, was prolific, like many of that 
period, but the ranks of the children were less depleted by infant 
mortality than so often occurred. According to Sir Thomas’ own 
statement, they had fifteen children, five sons and ten daughters.” 
Four sons and nine daughters lived to produce a progeny which was, 
in its number, the wonder of the century. Thomas Fuller in his 
Worthies of England declared “that this lady saw seven hundred 

* One Arthur Langeworth, in a letter of Apr. 13, 1593, claimed that he had induced 
Sir Nicholas Parker to accept John Temple's offer, and “days of payment;’ of a mar- 


riage portion. “He also liketh well of the gentlewoman and she of him. I assure you he 
loseth £1,000 and better he [might] have in another place?’ 


Legal Cases, No. 141A. Nichols (History of Leicestershire [1811], IV, ii, 96) lists 
thirteen children. Lipscomb (History of Buckinghamshire [1847], IV, 86) adds a daugh- 
ter, born in 1602. That two children had died before 1606 is indicated by Lady Hester 
Temple’s first will of that date. She left her soul to God, she wrote, “and my body to 
Stowe worms by my children, if my good husband will lie there also:’ This will, and 
her later wills of 1649 and 1656, are in the Family Papers. 
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extracted from her body:’* Far from succumbing to her maternal 
cares, Lady Hester remained throughout a long life vigorous and 
capable, increasingly active, especially after the birth of her last 
children,” in estate management (including the farming of land 
which she leased from her husband), in the lawsuits of the family, 
for which she made frequent journeys to London, and in unending 
generosity to her children and grandchildren. Her married daugh- 
ters often wrote home to her and visited her. When, for one in- 
stance out of many, Sir John Lenthall moved to live in London, or 
rather Southwark, in 1631, his wife Bridgett was unwilling to follow 
him until she had first come to see her mother and father.” The sons 
and sons-in-law turned to her rather than to their father for help 
and consolation. To judge by the existing letters, John, her third 
son, wrote to her most frequently, with an eloquence sharpened by 
his learning and becoming more heart-rending as his troubles in- 
creased. He had taken his LL.D. at Cambridge, and after spending 
some years helping and advising his father on legal business, of which 
there was a perennial growth, he decided to take orders. Of the 
£1,200 required to purchase for him the advowson of the rectory 
of Bourton-on-the-water, in Gloucestershire, his father advanced 
£500, and obtained loans of £500 from Sir John Rous and £200 
from Mr. Farmer.” He also, at the solicitation of his mother, ob- 

#8 Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (1840 ed.), I, 210. Temple 
Prime (Some Account of the Temple Family [New York, 1887], p. 55) accepts this tradi- 
tional and doubtful figure when he says that John Nelson “was the seven hundredth 
and last person that lady saw lineally derived from her?’ John Nelson was born in 
1654, two years before Lady Hester’s death. He was a great-grandchild through John, 
Hester’s second son, and John’s eighth daughter Mary, who married Robert Nelson. 

” The baptismal dates of the three youngest children were noted by Sir Thomas 
on the verso of a sheep account of 1608. They were: Margaret, Oct. 22, 1606; Miles, 
Sept. 21, 1608; and Millicent, May 19, 1611. 

® Sir John Lenthall to Lady Hester Temple, undated, but the context clearly indi- 
cates 1631 as the date. These filial visits were not always unclouded. Margaret, married 
to Sir Edward Longville, complained to her mother of the “back-biting of my sister 
Millicent;’ who had insinuated that Margaret’s motives in coming to see her mother 
were mercenary, “‘as if I never had come to you but for my ends. I wish that my fortune 
had been such that I might not have had cause to have asked’ 

* The letter of Henry Dod which describes these arrangements is undated, but in 
1629 John Rous made to Thomas the required loan of £515 by bond—an obligation 
for which Lady Hester gave security in 1639 (Accounts, May 28, 1639). On Sept. 4, 1632, 
Thomas gave a bond, dated from Bourton-on-the-water, to his father to pay £400 to 
settle for a larger sum. On the bond Sir Thomas noted that he had given to his son 


far more than he can repay, and now “out of his fatherly love and compassionate con- 
sideration” is accepting “far less:’ 
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tained from his sister Katherine, the widow of Sir William Ash- 
combe, the church living of Alvescot in Oxfordshire—a gift which 
she later so bitterly regretted, that she made his life miserable. He 
wrote that she treated him “as if she was rector of the church,’ and 
publicly reviled him. There was not only the common trouble over 
tithes, but, later, also difficulty about his holding two livings. He 
was commissioned in 1643 a captain of a troop of horse,” but soon 
his whining eloquence is again brought into play. He was afflicted, 
he wrote on February 6, 1652, to his mother, “‘to see others fly eagle 
high with your feathers and I and mine left naked to the world” and 
scorned by his triumphing enemies, “especially those of my own 
blood.’ 

Miles, the youngest son, in 1623, at the age of fifteen, was ap- 
prenticed for nine years to John Powell, grocer of London, trading 
to Hamburg. What was paid as premium is not stated, but Sir 
Thomas had given a bond for £1,000 to be paid on proof of any 
embezzlement by the boy. In 1631, when Miles had returned from 
overseas and had been freed from his master’s services, the bond was 
renewed until all his accounts had been examined and discharged.” 
In March of the next year Sir John Lenthall wrote encouragingly, 
to Miles’s mother, that the merchants thought well of the young 
man, but on June 4 he has to report that he had had difficulty in 
bailing Miles out of court and, on the seventeenth, that Miles had 
written to the Company of Merchants at Hamburg, and he (Sir 
John) hoped for the best. At the beginning of June, Miles had bor- 
rowed on bond £125, from his former master, but by the first of 
July his bill of exchange on Holland for £141 was protested.” At 
the end of 1634 he turned up in Dassett, where he borrowed {23 
from yeoman William Goodwin, one of his father’s tenants, on 


™G. E. C., Complete Baronetage (I, 85), refers to John Temple as a colonel. The 
Stowe MSS contain his commission from the Earl of Essex as captain, but not as colo- 
nel. (Correspondence, s.v. Devereux, 3d Earl of Essex.) 

* Accounts, Apr. 20, 1631. While Miles was still apprentice he required financial 
help. We find entries in 1627 of £100 given him by his father, and in 1630 of {20 “for 
to carry him over to Hamburg.’ After his apprenticeship, in Oct., 1631, he was acting 
as agent for two London exporters of worsted stockings (Accounts, Dec. 20, 1633). 

* Accounts, June 1 and 2, July 1, 1632. In the Correspondence, s.v. Osney, is a memo- 
randum by Sir Thomas Temple, written in 1632, in which, despite his admission of 
Miles’s “ill education and fraud?’ he proposed suing Powell in the Star Chamber. Rob- 
ert Osney, his lawyer, advised against this course. 
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condition that he was to pay to Goodwin £400 if Sir Thomas died 
before May 1, 1637. Miles probably lost on this speculation, for it 
seems that his father died just before the date named, and appar- 
ently a suit was brought and witnesses heard in 1640.” The family 
letters of the next decade show that Miles was living precariously in 
London and Dover, at odds with his brothers and regarded as a 
dishonest knave even by his mother. 

In this survey of the family a few words must here suffice for the 
nine sons-in-law of Sir Thomas, before dealing with the two elder 
sons. The daughters wrote letters; their husbands, for the most 
part, when they appear at all in the records, signed bonds as lenders, 
borrowers, or sureties. Sir John Lenthall was the exceptional corre- 
spondent and also the most deeply involved in the family’s tangled 
financial affairs. Sir Edward Clark, of Addington, Berkshire, passes 
early out of the accounts; Sir John Rous of Rous Lench, Worcester, 
much later. At Sir Edward Longville’s house at Wolverton, War- 
wickshire, Sir Thomas and Lady Hester lived between 1630 and 
1637, the year of Sir Thomas’ death. The methodical Sir Thomas 
found this son-in-law not only poor but untidy. In writing to Sir 
Peter, on March 19, 1633, about sending his business papers, he 
decided to keep the empty boxes, which could be used to contain 
“my son Longville’s writings which now lie in worse manner than, 
I think, the deeds of any man’s estate in the island of Great Britain, 
and my said son is worse furnished in every way than any one to 
amend his wants, I may truly say:’ The other sons-in-law played 
even lesser roles in the domestic drama of the Temples. They were, 
simply to name them: Sir Thomas Peniston of Leigh, Essex (like Sir 
Thomas, created baronet in the first batch of 1611); Sir Henry Gibbs 
of Honington, Warwickshire; Sir William Ashcombe of Alvescot, 
Oxfordshire; and Mr. Thomas Ogle of Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire. 
The only troublemaker in this group seems to have been Sir Wil- 
liam Andrews, against whom in 1626 a charge was brought that he 
had “extremely beaten” Anne, his wife, refused her his table, said 
he would not live with her, and also had sworn he would kill the 
sons of Mr. Thomas Temple.” The last threat he tried to execute, 

* Accounts, Dec. 6, 1634, with a note of 1640. 

* Family Papers, Jan., 1626, articles against Sir William Andrews. 
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for in 1634 Dr. Thomas Temple, that man of gloom, petitioned the 
Privy Council for protection against Sir William Andrews, his 
brother-in-law, who, after molesting him twelve or thirteen years 
before, had recently in London attacked him and tried to provoke 
a duel.” 

With the two elder sons, Sir Peter and Sir John, the father’s re. 
lations were not always happy. The eldest was jealous of his father’s 
favoritism to Sir John. In 1630 he brought witnesses to court to 
prove that Sir John had received from his father land, livestock, and 
money to the value of about £10,000, that, included in these too- 
generous gifts, were the £4,000 obtained from the sale of Water 
Eaton, the lands at Biddlesden, and the wardship of the two daugh- 
ters of Edmund Lee, costing £2,200." This wardship resulted in 
Sir John’s marriage to Dorothy Lee, thereby securing her estate of 
Stantonbury to found the Stantonbury branch of the Temples. Dor- 
othy, Sir John’s first wife, died in 1625, and after a childless second 
marriage Sir John died seven years later. To be dated between these 
two years is a private memorandum by Sir Thomas concerning the 
quarrel between the two sons.” ““To request,’ the note begins, “or 
compel, as much as by me their father may be done, that my two 
sons, Sir Peter and Sir J. Temple, may not use, do, or offer either to 
other any hostility in deed, in heart, word nor countenance. That 
they would promise that I should judge all controversies betwixt 
them: Then he goes on to accuse Sir John, the favorite son, for 
his ingratitude, his idleness, and his preference for “dogs, hawks, 
hounds, servants . . . strangers and new acquaintances for old and 
approved friends:’ Above all, he upbraids him for his apparent in- 
tention ‘‘to disinherit his children for sinister respects or for the 
same to neglect them or be a stranger to them . . . the Holy Ghost 
censuring him worse than an infidel that shall not provide for his 
family, especially those of whose being in the world he hath been 


7 Cal. S. P, Dom., 1634-1635, p. 298 (Nov. 21, 1634). 


* Legal Cases, No. 141A. Depositions of Richard Chaplin (Sir John’s steward), 
Thomas Morrey, and John Faulkner. Water Eaton was sold in 1625 to Richard, 1st 
Baron Lovelace (Accounts, Mar. 26, 1625). 


*° “Memorandum Book;’ ST 38, fol. 12. 
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the author.” John was apparently not a communicative person, at 
any rate with his family, for only one letter of his is preserved.” 

Sir Peter, the eldest son, was born in 1592, but of his early years 
there appears no record. For his education all we have to go on are 
his handwriting and spelling, like his mother’s and singularly crude. 
He was made a knight in his seventeenth year.” Five years later, on 
July 5, 1614, he was married, after protracted negotiations con- 
cerning the settlement, to Anne, the third daughter (and coheir) of 
Sir Arthur Throckmorton of Pauler’s Pury and Silver Stone, North- 
amptonshire.” Sir Arthur gave to his daughter as her dowry lands, 
in Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire, of an annual value of 
£700. In return he insisted, first, that Sir Thomas should settle on 
Sir Peter (after the death of Sir Thomas) practically all the family 
estates, including especially the valuable lease of Morebarne fields; 
second, that Anne should receive as her jointure the succession to 
a third of the Dassett property; and, third, that until the death of 
Susan, Sir Thomas’ mother, the young couple should have full pro- 
vision of “diet” for their family, including servants, horses, and 
dogs, and after Susan’s death a guaranteed income of £800. Anne 
died in 1620 in giving birth to her only child, her daughter Anne. 
This “poor child;’ wrote Sir Peter later, “whom for so many years 

® Another note about Sir John is found in the same Memorandum Book, fol. 13 
(written about 1630). Sir Thomas writes down his wish that John’s daughter “do her 
duty to her father, passing by Biddlesden in her journey to Dassett, whereby her ex- 


ample may shew to him what grace and reason should but hath not hitherto done to 
me his father?’ 


“One of the neglected sons by the first marriage, Sir Thomas Temple (born at 
Stowe in 1614) was created baronet of Nova Scotia and lived in Boston. In 1672 he 
contributed £100 to a subscription of £800 toward erecting Harvard College, and two 
years later left by will £200 more to Harvard. (Prime, Some Account of the Temple 
Family, p. 39.) 

On Feb. 5, 1609, he paid £22 13s. 4d. for all the fees for the order of knighthood. 
The receipt shows the fees to the various officials, from {£5 to the group of gentlemen 
ushers down to the drum major at 13s. 4d. A somewhat similar list of fees to be given 
by the sheriff to the royal servants attending a royal progress is found among the 
papers. It also starts with the gentlemen ushers (£5) and ends with the jester (10s.), 
totaling £28 3s. 4d. (Accounts undated, early seventeenth century.) The Stowe MSS 
contain also the list of fees for the creation of a viscount. 


*% These estates descended to the eldest daughter, Mary, who had in 1608 married 
Sir Thomas Wotton, grandson of that Sir Thomas Wotton who had so befriended 
Peter Temple. 
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I had with so great care preserved, as all the country knoweth well; 
had about 1630 made a clandestine marriage with Captain Thomas 
Roper, son and heir of Thomas Roper, first Viscount (in Ireland) 
of Baltinglass. The captain’s father had unsuccessfully proposed to 
Sir Peter to give £2,500 a year to his son on his marriage, to balance 
the portion and inheritance which Anne would bring. Thereupon 
Viscount Baltinglass, understanding that she was to have a great 
inheritance, ‘devised by all means to get her to marry his son;’ and 
to that end entered into a bond of £12,000 to his son that he would 
settle on his marriage £1,200 year, with £1,500 jointure and £3,000 
on his son and heirs. As she demurred to this, he added £1,000, and 
with that promise she married “without the privity or allowance of 
her friends.’ This done, the father induced the son to release his 
bond and thus broke the agreement.” For more than forty years 
thereafter, Lady Baltinglass with her husband, and after his death 
alone, waged a legal battle to enforce her claim to maintenance and 
to her jointure right in one-third of the Dassett estate. They brought 
suit in chancery, petitioned, first the King and then, in 1643, Parlia- 
ment,” but all in vain. Immediately after Sir Peter’s death, however, 
they made legal entry on the Dassett lands, attorned the tenants, 
collected the arrears of rents, and in November, 1654, were upheld 
in possession by a court decision. Local report brought word to Sir 
Richard Temple “that you had some false brethren that you em- 
ployed about choosing your jury:’ Before the suit, he had been 
warned “‘that there are divers witnesses on your part uningenuously 
dealt with to testify on your side against my Lady Baltinglass in 
your case, which witnesses, as they say, will discover things much to 
your prejudice.” The Baltinglass claimants, however, in their de- 
sire to make possession doubly sure, made a legal blunder. They 
subjected a third of that third of Dassett which by the 1577 deed of 


* Letter, undated, to Mr. Page, asking that, as his daughter’s new relatives, “those 
great projectors,’ were seeking to lay hands on papers which concerned her estate, 
Lady Wotton should be requested not to give any deeds to them. 

% Correspondence, undated, petition of Anne Roper to the King. 

* Letters of Sir Peter Temple to Sir William Lenthall (Speaker of the House of 
Commons), July 5, 1643, and Feb. 3, 1645, answering letters from the Speaker. Thomas 
Temple, writing on Apr. go, 1640, said that Lord Baltinglass was appealing to Parlia- 
ment, but could get no hearing, because Sir Peter was unable to attend. 

* Letters of William Hart, Oct. 5, 1654, and of John Hart, Nov. 16, 1654. 
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partition had been allotted to Peter Temple to the legal fiction of 
sale and recovery.” This action put their title into further jeopardy, 
for to the question whether an estate which had been entailed to 
the heirs male (as was here the case) could be legally granted as a 
jointure, was added the question whether such a property under 
jointure for only one life could suffer a fine and recovery. In fact, 
Lady Baltinglass from 1654 to 1672 continued to receive rents both 
from the segment of Dassett she had seized and from the dowry 
lands which had been brought by her mother to the Temples. But 
her legal rights were meantime attacked and defended in embit- 
tered suits.” What was practically the final decision was reached on 
November 15, 1669, just after Sir Richard Temple, seeking health, 
had returned from France. Dr. William Denton reported to Sir 
Ralph Verney that “the verdict went yesterday for Sir Richard Tem- 
ple but not without some smart reflections upon him?” Two months 
later, Sir Richard Temple made formal entry on the Dassett lands 
she had claimed and so long held, and then formally made another 
entry to take advantage of the forfeiture she had committed by 
levying any fines or suffering any recovery." Despite this formality 
he was unable to restore the old rents, free from the one-third 
deduction, until 1672, for not until then was his tenacious antago- 
nist finally defeated. She brought delaying actions but to no avail.® 
The accounts show that from 1677 until 1680 Sir Richard Temple 


* Land Documents, Dassett, Dec. 1, 1654, indenture of sale and record of recovery. 
On Dec. 11, 1654, they came before Oliver, Lord Protector, and acknowledged this in- 
denture. 

*® When in 1660 the committee of the House of Lords was considering the bill for 
confirmation of judicial proceedings, Lady Baltinglass petitioned that the common re- 
covery which she had suffered in 1654 on lands in Dassett be excepted from the bill, 
on the ground that in taking this step she had been misled by “misadvice of counsel;’ 
and had thereby unwittingly forfeited one moiety of her estate to Sir Richard Temple, 
“a younger son of Sir Peter by another wife’ (Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Seventh Report [House of Lords MSS}, p. 124.) 

“ Ibid., Sir H. Verney’s MSS, p. 448. William Chaplin, Sir Richard Temple’s steward, 
supposed that the delays in the case were because of Sir Richard’s parliamentary privi- 
lege and the necessity of waiting until it expired. See especially Chaplin’s letter of Jan. 
24, 1669. 

“ Land Papers, Dassett, 1671. 


“Expenditures for the Baltinglass case are noted in numerous legal bills. The last 
entries are for Hilary and Trinity terms of 1672 (Accounts of Peter Royle and Ambrose 
Holbeach, 1672). Apparently the last suit was that of 1672 against Tustian, one of the 
Dassett tenants. 
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was paying her six per cent interest on a £500 bond secured to her 
by judgment of the Court of Common Bench. She died in 1696, a 
debtor in the Fleet prison.* 

We must return to Sir Peter Temple and another outstanding ex- 
ample of the ingrained litigiousness of the family,“ in the chancery 
proceedings from 1627 to 1631 for the case of Sir Peter Temple ws. 
Sir Thomas Temple. Here an irate and headstrong son met a stub- 
born and devious father.“ The purpose of the suit was to enjoin 
Sir Thomas from plowing up Morebarne fields, near Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire—an object attained by a court order “not to plow? 
issued October 12, 1630—and also to prevent him from selling the 
long Crown lease under which: the Temples held these profitable 
pastures. The decision of the court on this second point the record 
does not state, but in 1631 the leasehold was sold, with Sir Peter’s 
purchased consent.” We are not here, however, concerned with the 
disposition of this property, but rather with those features of the 
case which assist in understanding the Temples. The outset of the 
suit was marked by more than the usual delays. Two years passed in 
dilatory court proceedings before witnesses began to be examined 
on the interrogatories.” Sir Peter explained to the court that he had 
great difficulty in bringing his witnesses to London. Sir Thomas, in 
a letter to his wife on January 29, 1630, grumbled over the vexatious 


charges and delays; his son, he said, ‘“‘knoweth many persons of good 
quality cannot travel to London’ The difficulty of travel was, how- 


“ Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (18,7), IV, 98: [Sat- 


urday, Aug. 15, 1696] “The lady Baltinglass, aged eighty-two, is dead in the Fleet 
prison?’ 


“ Another Peter Temple, a cousin, writing on Nov. 13, 1654, declared that it was 
“the maxim of the house ...to spend twice the money in contention [as] would dis- 
charge a real incumbrance”’ 


“ The record of the suit is imperfect, but Legal Cases, No. 141A, includes two sum- 
maries of the legal stages of the case, a summary of depositions, and portions of the 
answers to the interrogatories. 


“© The suit was probably withdrawn, for the dispute as to Morebarne fields and all 
other differences between father and son was referred to the arbitration of Lord Savile. 
(Memorandum of Robert Osney [1632], and below, n. go.) 


“Summary for proceedings in Legal Cases, No. 141A. Examinations continued until 
Feb., 1631. Cf. John Faulkner’s account for Nov. 25, 1629: he paid to Mr. Waller £1 125. 
6d., with 5s. more “for expedition;’ for examining nine witnesses in the case of Temple 


us. Temple, and £4 19s. (and 3s. 6d. more) to Justice Yelverton’s man for writing the 
depositions. 
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ever, clearly not the only factor in the delay; family relations and 
servants were evidently unwilling to testify in a family quarrel. One 
witness deposed that Sir Peter was using violent threats of eviction 
to induce his own servants and tenants to give evidence hostile to 
his father.“ Sir Thomas Denton wrote to Sir Thomas Temple that 
Sir Peter had lately visited him and had served both him and his 
wife, Sir Thomas’ own sister, “with process to be examined upon 
interrogatories which for my part I am both sorry and ashamed of?’ 
Though he pleaded his gout and his wife’s illness as preventing his 
appearance in London, he also begged Sir Thomas to put a stop to 
the wretched suit. ““As businesses now stand;’ he wrote, “between 
you and your own nearest, they are miserable to think of’ Sir 
Thomas, he went on, was accusing his own honored father (John 
Temple) of “ill dealing;’ and Sir Peter in turn was laying to his 
father “foul things.’ “How these things will savor if they should 
come to trial, which I hope in God I shall never see;’ let your friends 
judge, and I beg you to find some “moderate way to end all differ- 
ences amongst you and to stop a public trial that can produce no 
other end than shame and dishonor?’ When people asked him how 
he “had suffered things to pass so long so that it will reflect upon 
me and mine;’ he could only answer that he had tried but had failed 
to assuage the family dissension.“ 

In truth, the nominal issues in the suit merely cloaked deep and 
long-smoldering resentments and distrusts between father and son. 
The contentions of the plaintiff were easy to prove. Sir Thomas had 
certainly planned to plow up Morebarne fields; he had proposed 
leasing them to his wife for that purpose, and he had entered in his 
notes the intention of seeking a license from the Exchequer to con- 
vert them from pasture to arable.” As for the contemplated sale of 
the Crown lease, he admitted that he had attempted to sell the lease 
to one Richard Crashaw, and Thomas Thornton, Sir Thomas’ own 


“Deposition of Daniel Keely, Apr. 10, 1630. Robert Hickman, he said, would not 
“swear what the complainant would have him;’ to which Sir Peter “replied to the 
said Hickman that he the said Hickman should be the first man that he would undo 
and confirmed it with many oaths”; he “would not leave him worth a groat:’ Ralph 
Hands was also threatened with eviction. 

“ Sir Thomas Denton to Sir Thomas Temple, Jan. 31, 1630. 

® Memoranda in the “Breviat of Leases;’ fol. 60. 
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legal counsel, testified in addition that, when he (Thornton) told 
Crashaw of Sir Peter’s right in the property (of which Crashaw had 
not been informed), Crashaw immediately broke off the negoti- 
ation. Sir Thomas, in his answer to his son’s bill in chancery, had 
claimed that Sir Peter, as only the heir apparent, not the heir, could 
not interpose to prevent the sale, because he had no title to the 
property. The argument was not only flimsy, but untrue, and Sir 
Peter knew that it was untrue. Sir Peter’s title rested not merely 
upon the deed of entail but also upon the explicit provisions of his 
matriage settlement, the effect of which upon Sir Thomas’ thoughts 
and actions is fully disclosed in his private notes.” Sir Peter's right 
to Morebarne fields was definitely safeguarded by Sir Arthur 
Throckmorton’s custody of all the pertinent documents—a meas- 
ure which he had demanded, with wise prevision, so that Sir Peter 
“might not be deprived thereof after the death of Sir Thomas ‘Tem- 
ple:’ Several witnesses in the chancery suit deposed that Sir Arthur 
had also insisted on obtaining from Sir Thomas, before the deed of 
settlement was signed, certain explanatory or confirmatory letters 
which his widow still securely retained. 

That these ostensible issues were not alone responsible for the 
suit is indicated sufficiently by the contents of the bill, answer, and 
replication of the parties to it. These documents far exceeded the 
liberal bounds of relevance usually tolerated in chancery proceed- 
ings. Sir Peter ventilated a long series of grievances; Sir Thomas 
went back to the heavy debts his father had left him and also di- 
lated on his son’s unthriftiness.* Sir Peter vehemently replied that 
he had not “brought himself behindhand by cards, dice, cocking, 
horse-race, company keeping to drunkenness or any other unbefit- 
ting, expensive way. I not having been this seven year scarce four 
times in a tavern or in my apparel have been prodigal, never for a 
long time either wearing silver or gold lace:’ Since his wife’s death, 
he asserted, he had never made suit to any woman but with his 


* References to the marriage settlement are scattered through the memoranda. The 
“Memorandum Book” (ST 38, fol. 27), for instance, notes: “to take a terrier of the ex- 
changes in Conduit field [Stowe] ...the better to know the land I have power by the 
marriage book liberty to lease’’ See also the note in ““Breviat of Leases;’ fol. 70d. 

52 Sir Peter’s unthriftiness had been rankling in the father’s mind for some time. In 
the “Breviat of Leases” (fol. 17d) he had noted (probably about 1625-26): “my son 
Sir Peter wasting in ill courses:’ 
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father’s consent. His father, he said in his attack, “sold the stock 
from me that was left by my grandfather”’; he had sold entailed land 
without consent; he had alienated other land to enrich Sir John 
Temple; he had repeatedly broken his agreements, both those made 
in the marriage contract and those made subsequently. Sir Thomas, 
he explained, had promised to furnish “diet” but instead had made 
aheavy charge for it; he promised by a sale to provide funds so that 
Sir Peter might buy other land more convenient to Stowe, and then, 
when Sir Peter, relying on this agreement, had borrowed money to 
make the purchase, his father delayed “so long till use upon use 
interest], brokage, and attendance in the occasion brought us both 
so far behind as land of thrice the value would not redeem us, which 
my father might at first have helped. But I was still forced to what 
he listed as being unable to take any other course’’ A letter, written 
about this time, perhaps to his friend and brother-in-law, Sir John 
Lenthall, again recites these grievances, especially the “diet” re- 
lease which had been extorted from him, and adds others, among 
them that his father had imposed a “‘statute” of £10,000 upon Stowe 
—a charge not otherwise attested.” 

While this case was proceeding, Sir Thomas went methodically 
about his usual business. Despite the bad blood engendered (or 
perhaps only exhibited) by the legal contest, the father continued 
to act as surety for the renewal or replacement of the son’s bonds. 
There still remain among the documents, for the years 1627 to 1630 
inclusive, bonds for which Sir Thomas was security, and upon which 
Sir Peter was to pay a total of £6,676." The good fame of the family 
might be in danger on personal matters, but Sir Thomas still cared 


8% This letter, a fragment only, undated and unsigned, is in the Accounts, undated. 
It exhibits Sir Peter’s characteristic hand, spelling, and incoherence. A part of it should 
be quoted: “He Re fusinge from time to time to macke noe ginter for my wife, kepinge 
a statute of Tenne Thousan poneys [pounds] one Stowe, wherein I cold not macke a 
ginter yett to paye my dettes, wth Stowe, that my granfather gave me he havinge gotte 
his Loyer to gette itt in his hand [marginal note in same hand: whie may the not be 
both broght in to the Starch Chamber.] . . . He made me Releys wthout any con- 
sedracion my dieytt for my wife children famely & horseys necareys for Knight wch 
chaling [perhaps “dealing”’] from the Day of my marige to the takinge of Stowe, and 
kept backe to hundred poneys of my anuety of 8 hundred poneys wch he mayd me 
Releys to hundred poneys of itt And Releys that Dieytt, duringe his life ayfter wch 
you may see in the later eynd of my bocke of marige for wch chayes [cause] he tocke 
a pone him theyis diyttes and by this menys chayes me to Rone’ 

* This figure is based on a listing of the individual bonds by years. 
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to maintain its financial credit. The resentments, which exploded 
so resoundingly in the court proceedings, were undoubtedly real, 
not feigned, but as the year 1630 wore on, whether because of the 
solicitation of warning friends or because of the financial relief 
which Sir Peter’s second wife brought to him, the tension somewhat 
relaxed. At Dassett Lady Hester ordered the church bells rung for 
Sir Peter’s wedding with Christian, daughter and coheir of Sir John 
Leveson.” Her dowry and expectations of the Leveson estates in 
Staffordshire were highly welcome to the family. Sir Peter’s sister, 
Margaret Longville, wrote to Lady Hester: “The providing of my 
brother's fortune was so quick that I had not time to render to you 
all humble thanks . . . my brother is, I think, most happily married. 
He has both a handsome, good, sweet-dispositioned lady, and far 
beyond my expectation she is to have four thousand pounds,” and 
her uncle Sir Richard Leveson’s land is all tied to her if he have no 
children, which we conceive to be very unlikely. My brother is a 
joyful man: Sir Thomas found now a new topic upon which, 
Polonius-like, he could dispense counsel to his son. On August 9, 
1630, after advising Sir Peter concerning the choice between giv- 
ing leases for twenty-one years or for three lives, he sent his love 
to Lady Christian and prayed that she may be a blessed woman, 
“which cannot be except you regard her as you ought to do, which 
God grant.’ Later in that year (on November 9g), when Sir Peter 
had asked for the original 1546 lease of Stowe to Gifford, which was 
needed that “he might not be impeached for depopulation,’ Sir 
Thomas sent the lease for Lady Hester to hold, saying, “I would 
pleasure my [son] somewhat were reasonable, but would not hurt 
myself by a color to secure him from depopulation” Again, on Au- 
gust 7, 1631, he wrote, urging Sir Peter to keep the commandments, 
not to swear or profane the Sabbath, not to steal, especially the 
King’s deer, and particularly, imitating the King and the King’s 
father, “to love his wife” and not to run after other women. During 
1632 and 1633 we find a series of friendly letters to his son, with in- 


% Accounts, Nov. 6, 1630: “paid to the ringers when Sir Peter Temple was married, 
at your Lady’s appointment, 4s:’ 

% Christian Leveson’s portion was £3,000. See her declaration of May 20, 1631, that 
she was content her husband should receive her £3,000 portion then in the hands of 
Sir Richard Leveson (Legal Papers). 
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structions about stocking the pools with fish,” or with a request for 
the “book of Hacklit’s travels” which his father had and which now 
the youngest son Miles may need,” or with a suggestion concerning 
wandering swans.” When he heard in 1634 that Sir Peter was in the 
Commission of the Peace, he admonished him to keep his temper— 
“jracundia est brevis insania;’ he quoted, and cited the saying of his 
brother John Temple, who would neither challenge anyone nor 
receive a challenge. 

National affairs, as distinguished from county and local business, 
became in 1635, the direct concern of the Temples. In that year, 
during the shrievalty of Sir Peter, the collection of ship money in 
Buckinghamshire was imposed upon him. Among the returns made 
to him as high sheriff was the list of those who had tendered their 
refusal. John Hampden of Great Kimble (where lay his principal 
property) headed the protesters, among whom were also the local 
constables and assessors.” Sir Peter found it a thankless job, for 
what with dealing with complaints of unequal levy of the tax," and 
with the numerous recalcitrants, he was in arrears in the collection 
and remittance of the tax money. In January, 1636, the Privy Coun- 
cil ordered him to send up at once all moneys received for the 
business of shipping to the Treasurer of the Navy (Sir William 
Russell), and to give account to the newly appointed sheriff of the 
remnant not paid. This was followed, on April 12, 1636, by a sharp 
reprimand from the Council for his neglect of duty in not giving 
the new high sheriff “any information or account how the state 
of that service stood . . . nor any account thereof to the Board’ He 
was ordered to attend the Board forthwith, and the order was later 


* Mar. 19, 1632. 8 Dec. 24, 1632. 


® Jan. 29, 1633. In a letter of July 14, 1634, Sir Thomas recalled with evident pleas- 
ure that his family, like the Longvilles, could trace its descent from Lord Berkeley. He 
went on to ask whether his granddaughter Anne could spare him a while longer the 
Exposition of the Revelation of St. John the Apostle, a book he had reread and wants 
to read yet again. This, the reference to the mislaid Hakluyt, and Sir Thomas Temple’s 
intention of buying “Poulton’s last abridgement of the statutes” (memorandum, s.v. 
Osney, 1632), are the only instances I have found, in the letters or accounts, of books 
owned by the Temples, until we come to Sir Richard Temple’s book bills. 

© Hist. MSS Comm., Eighth Report, Pt. III. MSS of the Earl of Ashburnham, who 
in 1849 bought the Stowe collection of papers. 

" Cal. S. P, Dom., 1636-1637, p. 110; 1637, p. 109. See also Sir Peter Temple's letter 


of May 11, 1636, to Heneage Probyn, protesting against the unjust assessment of Stony 
Stratford. 
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repeated to attend at Oatlands on Sunday morning, July 3." He 
apparently paid in what he could, for on July 12 he wrote to his 
mother, who feared that he had detained some of the King’s money: 
“I have not one penny of it in my hands, but he has some of mine, 
which I have paid for my neighbors, which sum is £90 or there- 
abouts.’ The present sheriff ‘‘did possess the King that I was as back- 
ward as any of the gentlemen of the county to help him. . . therefore 
for my punishment I am enforced to gather it,’ for “the King and 
the Lords” held him responsible. He was to account next Sunday 
(July 17), and in the last two days had sent out eighty warrants and 
letters. ‘“Fear nothing,’ he concludes, “for I shall come off with 
honor, though with charges and some pains.’ Ten months later, on 
April 17, 1637, the Council ordered him to pay ship-money arrears 
of £346 8s. 2d., or again to attend the Board. Still, in the following 
July, he was short £281 6s. 5d.” 

The unpleasant experience with the ship-money levy was fol- 
lowed by Sir Peter’s two elections to Parliament in 1640, first for 
the Short Parliament (April to May) and then in October for the 
Long Parliament. Three years later, in May, 1643, both Peter and 
his clerical brother Thomas received commissions as captains, and 
on September 20 the Earl of Essex gave Sir Peter promotion to a 
colonelcy of a regiment of horse.“ Of his parliamentary or military 
record there remains only slight trace,” but we find him and his wife 
using their influence in behalf of their relatives. Thomas, Lord 
Savile, who had married, as her second husband, Lady Christian 
Temple’s mother, thanked Lady Christian for her eager services “in 


®? Correspondence, Oversize. 


*8 Correspondence, Oversize. On Mar. 20, 1640, Richard Fox, one of Sir Peter’s chief 
servants, wrote a reproachful letter to his master, to be delivered after the writer's 
death, “to put you in mind how you are indebted to me and to my son John:’ Among 
other complaints of Sir Peter’s neglect in payment was the unfulfilled promise to son 
John of a hundred pounds “for the pains he took in gathering of the ship monies, the 
which was the death of him’ 

** Correspondence, s.v. Devereaux, 3d Earl of Essex. 

* Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Journal, ed. Wallace Notestein (1923), p. 451, lists the twenty- 
eight members of the House of Commons who on Mar. 6, 1641, subscribed to the rais- 
ing of £100,000. Sir Peter Temple is included, as well as his relatives and friends, Sir 
Alexander Denton, Sir Edmund Verney, and Sir Richard Leveson. 

In the Accounts, July 2, 1645, and Sept. 29, 1645, are two papers bearing on the 
Civil War: one a bill for quarters for Lieut. Leathone; and the other a “memorandum 
of monies collected for officers and soldiers;’ noting a total of £899 19s. 
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good offices to the Parliament:™ John Farmer, the son of Sir Peter's 
uncle, wrote on August 3, 1645, and again on the following Novem- 
ber 5, for help to avert distraint upon his tenants at Cookham by the 
Committee of Sequestration. Sir Peter evidently responded to the 
appeal.” After 1649, with Sir Peter’s refusal to serve as one of the 
judges at the King’s trial, his influence apparently declined. Early in 
1652 a committee of Parliament heard hostile information against 
him, which he denied. The informer accused him of having said 
that Parliament had murdered the late king, that he made no ques- 
tion Charles II would enter England again, and Cromwell would 
suffer.” What element of truth there may have been in this charge 
we do not know, for the Parliamentary Committee appears to have 
dropped the matter. But Sir Peter by this time had already become 
involved in serious financial troubles. From 1647 onward his credi- 
tors had overwhelmed him with lawsuits, and had finally in 1653 
agreed to a settlement, whereby trustees were to take over all his 
estates and administer them for a term of years in behalf of the 
creditors. Then, suddenly, in September, 1653, Sir Peter died and 
left to his son Sir Richard, not yet of age, the fulfillment of the agree- 
ment and the task of extricating the Temple property from its long 
vassalage of debt. 

For fifty years, if not more, the debt had been an incubus which, 
though its hold was occasionally relaxed, was never shaken off. John 
Temple in the last quarter of the sixteenth century had consoli- 
dated and extended the family possessions, but in so doing, despite 
his frugality and the income from careful management of his prof- 
itable sheep and cattle raising, he was obliged to contract some 
debts of which we know, and perhaps others of which no record 
remains. Among his papers are found only rough memoranda of 

* Cal. S. P, Dom., 1641-1643, p. 413. See also pp. 411, 445, and 1645-1647, pp. 425-28. 

* The Committee’s answer to Sir Peter tells him that they had issued a warrant to 
distrain the tenants of Mr. John Farmer, recusant, and if Sir Peter has “any interest 
in the said rents (other than to the use of the said Mr. Farmer)” they invite him to “let 
it appear to this Committee within a month or before . . . and in the meantime not 
to trouble the tenants by demanding their rent:’ (Correspondence, Buckingham and 


John Farmer.) Farmer had also asked Sir Peter (letter of Oct. 18, 1615) to aid Lady 
Fairfax in her business with the Court of Wards. 


* Journals of the House of Commons, VII, 76. Information of James Bastian of 
Hackney, vintner. Reference to committee, pp. 79, 108. 
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assets, not of liabilities. In 1595, according to his figures, he had in 
cash, livestock, and receivable debts, £4,530 125. 1d., in 1598, £6,572 
17S. 3d. In the more prosperous years of 1600 and 1601 his esti- 
mates of current assets rose to £8,093 25. 514d. and £7,459 19$., in- 
cluding wool sales for 1600 of £970 135. and for 1601 of £1,036 155., 
together with a round figure in 1600 of £500 for “‘beasts to sell’ But 
his net income we have no way of knowing. As he lay on his death- 
bed in 1603 his wife brought him word that Hester, his eldest son’s 
wife, “did give out and report that the said John Temple would 
leave her husband a beggar:’” John, in rebuking her, admitted that 
this was common rumor. “I am sorry that you should say so;’ he told 
her. “I did think that the world would say so but not that you would 
have uttered any such words.’ Then turning to Thomas, his son and 
heir, he said: “Tom, I confess I owe some moneys, but here, take the 
key of my study (for I shall never go into the same again) and thou 
shalt find moneys and bonds sufficient there to pay all the debts that 
I do owe at this year’s end (although the same are not all due to be 
paid these six or seven years or thereabouts) without the selling of 
one leaf of a tree or one lock of wool of a sheep’s tail.’ This assur- 
ance, he added, was solemnly given as the words of a dying man, 
which should be believed. These parting words seem to mean that 
he believed his immediately available resources could balance his 
obligations for the current year, but that other debts, not to men- 
tion the legacies in his will, would fall due for payment in subse- 
quent years. Sir Thomas declared positively in 1630 that, as executor 
of his father’s estate, he ‘‘paid more debts and legacies than the 
whole personal estate of the testator did amount unto:’ William 
Chaplin, the able and reliable servant of John Temple and his son’s 
chief bailiff, testified in the same suit that at John’s death the per- 
sonal estate was £4,000 and that the debts were as follows: to Mr. 
Farmer (John Temple’s son-in-law), £2,500; to Sir Edward Clark 
(Sir Thomas’ son-in-law), £1,000; and to Mrs. Brown (John’s cousin), 
£400. The legacies, altered from those in John’s will of 1597,” were 


® This vivid report comes from his son John’s testimony in the chancery suit of 
1627-31 (Legal Cases, No. 141A). He was in his father’s house at the time and swore 
that he was credibly informed. He was testifying against his brother Thomas’ con- 
tention that their father had left the estate heavily encumbered. 


® As quoted in my article (Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 390), the legacies stated 
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to these sons: John, £300; Sir Alexander, {g00; William, £00; and 
Peter, £800. According to Chaplin, therefore, the debts and legacies 
amounted, altogether, to £6,800. Since this total, however, does not 
include the probable legacies to the sons-in-law, the provision for 
the widow, and minor legacies and debts, it seems highly probable 
that the situation which Sir Thomas faced as executor was not so 
favorable as his father’s dying assertions had led him to expect. 

The chief revenue of the estate in John’s time, and in that of his 
son until 1623, was from the cattle, sheep, and wool sales from their 
owned grounds in Dassett and Stowe and from their farming on scat- 
tered leaseholds, the most lucrative of which was Morebarne fields. 
The returns from this source were on the average exceptionally 
favorable during the early years of Sir Thomas’ proprietorship. For 
the period 1601—5 the average annual gross receipts from wool sales 
(the only item for which the figures are nearly complete) was £1,121 
3s. 10d.," or a net receipt of perhaps £1,000. Within the same quin- 
quennial period the fullest figures for sheep sales are for the years 
1604 and 1605.” The gross return for these years was an average of 
£400. Since the sheep sold were nearly all homebred, the direct cost 
would be relatively small, so the net may be estimated at not lower 
than £300. A large proportion of the cattle (or “beasts”) were 
bought for grazing and resale, and the annual accounts are suf- 
ficiently full to make possible a calculation of the cost of the cattle 
purchased, the marketing expenditures on each lot, and the net 
gain on those sold. The average gain for the two years 1604-5 is a 
little over £400. These three chief farm products from the Temple 
properties, therefore, gave a maximum net yield of about £1,700. 
Since there were probably some sheep sold from the lesser holdings, 
a few cattle disposed of outside of William Chaplin’s account, and 





in the 1597 will were £200 to each of his four younger sons, £100 to each of five 
sons-in-law, and to his unmarried youngest daughter, £1,000. But in 1600 the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, the youngest daughter, to Sir Richard Fiennes (ist Baron Saye 
and Sele), «vith a dowry of over £2,000 (memorandum in Accounts, Nov. 24, 1600), 
would in any case call for some alteration of the will. 

™ The wool figures are based on the sole remaining account book, which runs from 
1592 to 1623. The exceptional prosperity of the years 1601-5 is indicated by the aver- 
age value of wool sales for the period from 1592 to 1623, exclusive of 1601-5—namely, 
about £785. 

™ This includes sales from Dassett and Morebarne fields. Lesser sales of sheep from 
Stowe and for still smaller holdings do not appear in the accounts until later. 
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some minor cash income from such items as the small acreage of 
arable, and the fluctuating sales of timber and fagots, it would be a 
fair approximation to put the total net farming receipts at £2,000 a 
year at the high point of the Temples’ husbandry during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. Their revenue from rents was 
for this period much less important than that from their own farm- 
ing, though the poverty of data makes the rental revenues difficult 
to estimate. Altogether, including not only rents from land and 
borough tenements, but also from tithes, mills, and manorial dues, 
and also deducting rents paid for the leased properties, this portion 
of the receipts was not likely to have exceeded £500 or £600 a year.” 
Thus, on a total annual revenue of about £2,500 or £2,600, the 
large family of Sir Thomas Temple had to be supported in a state 
commensurate with growing aspirations for position among the 
country gentry, social and public obligations adequately sustained, 
dower rights and permanent rent charges met, younger sons set up 
in life and daughters portioned off, and then, if possible, the family 
estate rounded out by new purchases of land. 

This estimate of the family income, based on the scattered data 
in the accounts, agrees closely with the figures given by Sir Thomas 
in the letter which, on October 13, 1613, opened with Sir Arthur 
Throckmorton the negotiation for marriage between Sir Peter and 
Anne. “True it is,” he wrote, “that my father had from my grand- 
father more lands and goods (debts reckoned) than my father left to 
me; that his husbandry exceeded mine is well known; that his num- 
ber of children was not so great as mine; and lastly considering my 
father reaped the benefit of my marriage portion, as I will not do 
my son’s.”” He then proceeds to name all his properties. In Bucking- 
hamshire he had the manors of Stowe, Lamport, Dodford, Parkfields, 
and Gorrall, Thornborough and the rectory of Padbury, and ‘“‘some 
seignories . . . of no great profit” —Buckingham, Maids Norton, and 
Burton. In Oxfordshire he held two-thirds of the manor of Finmere 
and a lease of the moiety of Mollington tithes; in Leicestershire, the 
lease of Morebarne fields, with about fifty years to run (to 1663), 
and the inheritance of Knaptoft, worth £140 year, out of which he 


1 hope to deal with the Temples’ estate income and management more fully in a 
subsequent paper. 
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wished to reserve an annuity of {50 for two of his sons’ lives. Finally, 
in Warwickshire, in addition to the Dassett estate, he had property 
in Coventry, Marton, and Farnborough, rent charges of £12 a year 
from Kington, and seven quarters of wheat a year from Chadsunt. 
This list checks fairly well with the information furnished by the 
accounts. By 1613 some of his father’s leased lands have disappeared, 
but Lutterworth mills, acquired in 1609, together with Water 
Eaton (given to his son, Sir John, in 1624), are not included in Sir 
Thomas’ recital. In this letter to Sir Arthur, he summed up the total 
value of his properties at £2,500 a year, “wherein some may judge I 
overprice them, but I have heard more say that I do undervalue 
them. It is all one, being all that I have or can assure. What my 
desire is to leave more I know, God only what I shall be able to do.” 
He would not diminish the inheritance, for he ‘would not separate 
by my act that maintenance God hath sent for that diminutive dig- 
nity the King hath conferred on my heirs male.” He was willing to 
make Mistress Anne a jointure of a third part of Dassett, like the 
similar jointure of the Wotton third of Dassett bestowed on Mary, 
Sir Arthur’s eldest daughter, at her marriage with Sir Thomas Wot- 
ton. In 1630 William Chaplin testified that the total yearly value of 
the estate settled upon Sir Peter in his marriage settlement was 
£2,723 6s. 8d., and Sir Thomas declared that these lands were worth 
in annual revenue at least £2,680, ‘‘being almost all the lands which 
came to him from his father, and as much land as cost [him] £7,000." 

In the chancery suit, from which these statements have been 
drawn, several witnesses, in a position to be well-informed, deposed 
that the chief cause of Sir Thomas’ indebtedness was his too-lavish 
preferment of his younger sons, especially of Sir John, and the too- 
large portions given at his daughters’ marriages. His son-in-law, 
John Lenthall, said that when Sir Peter was married in 1614 five of 
his sisters had already received marriage portions, some of them 
£2,000 apiece, and four were still to be provided for.” Some fig- 

™ Legal Cases, No. 141A. 


* The scale of Temple marriage portions seems to have been rising. In a letter of 
Sept. 18, 1591, Miles Sandys, matchmaking for his brother-in-law John Temple, said 
that John’s eldest daughter, married to the eldest son of Mr. Francis Saunders of the 
Temple, “had only £500, his second married to Mr. Risley had only {500 . . . the third 
with Mr. Denton had £1,000 to be paid in seven years:’ John Temple desires, wrote 
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ures on major payments between 1603 and 1611 were noted by Sir 
Thomas on the back of a letter from Rowse Stratford (February 10, 
1609). These include four of the five marriage portions: to “son 
Clark” £3,000, “son Rous” £1,500, “son Lenthall” £1,100, and “son 
Andrews” £1,000. When in 1630 Thomas Ogle married Millicent, 
the youngest daughter, he was given a bond for the payment of 
£500, and when it was paid a year later it was noted as part of a 
larger sum which Ogle had received. As in John’s time, marriage 
portions were given with Sir Thomas’ daughters in the form, in part 
at least, of promises to pay at a later date. Some of the considerable 
debts long owing to several of the sons-in-law, probably complicated 
by subsequent transactions, represented the original obligations 
incurred at their marriages. This explains the payments in 1604, 
1605, and 1608 to Sir Edward Clark, of £800 to Sir William An- 
drews in 1618, and of the debt of £800 to Sir John Lenthall, which 
appears, without explanation, in the accounts of 1625, and which 
was gradually reduced. The impecunious Sir John Lenthall, who was 
continually begging small sums of money from his kindhearted 
mother-in-law, implored her in 1629 to send him £25, without 
which, he vowed, he would be “utterly discredited and shamed’ 
This amount he hoped Sir Thomas would pay out of the £200 re- 
maining on Sir Thomas’ bond to him.” By the reckoning of 1630 
between the two parties, the debt had been reduced to £163, and 
at the foot of the account Sir John noted that Sir Thomas had bade 
him look to Sir Peter for £150 of the sum, and Sir John agreed, pro- 
vided, he wrote, that “he can receive it from Sir Peter Temple’ 
This particular transaction must be disentangled from a number 
of others, for Sir John had been for some time actively engaged with 
the Temples in borrowing. There was, for instance, a debt of £700 
which Sir Peter and Sir John ‘Temple owed to Sir John Lenthall, 
and which in turn Sir John Lenthall seems to have borrowed else- 
where. In 1627 his pressure for repayment compelled Sir Thomas 
and Sir Peter to agree upon the sale of the family holdings in Coven- 





Sandys, to match with the unnamed correspondent, and will give 1,000 marks if 
reasonable days of payment can be allowed. John Temple’s recent purchase, he ex- 
plained, has made him behindhand for a time. 


* Letter of Nov. 22, 1629, and an undated letter which refers to the same matter. 
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try and Knaptoft. Meanwhile, the signature of the man who could 
not raise £25, for an immediate cash payment, or £35 when the sher- 
iff was after him,” was accepted by the London brokers, between 
1619 and 1690, as security for bonds on which Sir Thomas and Sir 
Peter Temple were obligated to pay £4,550. The interlocking of 
family obligations, which, as in this example, continued in the form 
of giving surety for one another’s bonds, goes back in the Temple 
family, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, to a preponder- 
ance of interfamily loans in the total indebtedness. In 1625 Lady 
Hester Temple calculated her husband’s financial situation so far 
as she knew or guessed it. She somewhat underestimated the out- 
standing obligations, the sum of which she put down at £6,450. 
Eighty per cent of this total was owing to near members of the 
family: £1,600 to brothers Peter and Farmer, £1,900 to sons Rous 
and Lenthall, and £1,600 to her own brother Henry Sandys. 

Sir Thomas Temple in 1603 took over from his father a financial 
connection in London with Thomas Farrington, a brother of Rich- 
ard Farrington, alderman of London. Thomas Farrington was not a 
scrivener or broker, but a merchant who acted as a banker. Occa- 
sionally rental payments from Temple lands were paid into his shop, 
but the major items on the Temple credit account were received 
from the London butchers and other dealers who had bought from 
Sir Thomas his livestock and wool. In the debit columns of Farring- 
ton’s carefully kept account-sheets were miscellaneous entries, from 
substantial amounts paid for land purchases, for principal repaid 
mainly to the relatives who were creditors, for interest to other cred- 
itors, for the proceeds of Sir Thomas Wotton’s third of Dasset (which 
Sir Thomas ‘Temple without charge continued to farm for him), 
down to smaller sums, paid “by order of your letter” to Ralph 
Hands, one of the family servants, on business errands in London,” 
or to tradesmen for Gascony claret. The first itemized statement of 
1604-5, shows the practice, which had probably been in vogue in 

Sir John Lenthall to Lady Hester Temple, Oct. 8, 1630. 


* Ralph Hands was in London with his former master, John Temple, in May, 1597, 
and in 1601. In his accounts for the latter date he entered: “Your standing at Paul’s 
sermon 4s:’; “Paid in part for your standing at the tilt 12d°”"; “for the Conquest of 
West India 22d:’; “Item my boat hire from Mr. Farrington’s and about 8 Feb. when 
the tumult was made by the Earl of Essex.’ 
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John Temple’s time, of striking a balance only at the year’s end.” 
Until the middle of 1606 there were small balances in favor of the 
credit side, but a year later Sir John was found owing a debit balance 
of £343 3s. 1d., and in the following year Farrington broke the reck- 
oning into shorter periods, with interest at 10% charged on all debit 
balances. Since 1599, at any rate, and perhaps from the opening of 
the Temple dealings, Farrington had a loan of £1,000 on which he 
paid 8%, regularly credited to the account. This item disappears in 
the 1608-9 statement. Another change is also noticeable. In 1605, 
Farrington used the credit balance to make a number of loans to 
London merchants, mostly at 10% but some at 9%. For instance, in 
September of that year he lent £200 at 9% to Benjamin Ducros, 
agent of the Muscovy Company, for “as long as he doth keep it,’ and 
also £200 to William Courteen, the company promoter. In the last 
account Farrington was obviously unable to make such loans. In- 
stead, he borrowed, for Sir Thomas’ benefit, £1,500 from his brother 
the alderman.” While not all the Temple estate business was trans- 
acted through Farrington, so large a part of it, and with such detail 
of entries, was recorded from 1605, to 1609, that the ending of these 
accounts with a fragment of the statement for 1609-10 is a serious 
loss, for nothing so continuous or so full is found for subsequent 
years.” 

In Farrington’s time, the Temples had lent capital to London 
merchants. Thereafter, they constantly appeared in London’s money 
market as borrowers, and their agents were the scriveners. The col- 


There are traces in the accounts of John Temple’s dealings with Farrington, but 
the first itemized sheets of his accountancy, together with Sir Thomas Temple’s sum- 
mary, are for the year ending May 31, 1605, when the credit-column total was £3,645 
1gs. 6d. and the debit total was £3,582 15. 10d. For the next year, ending July 19, 1606, 
the credit total was £4,558 8s. ed., leaving a credit balance due to Sir Thomas of 
£35 8s. 7d. 

® At the close of 1605 Farrington had been cozened out of £120 by a forgery. Ap- 
parently the forger, one Robert Swaddow alias Captain Roberts, had represented him- 
self as a-relative of Ralph Hands, with whom Farrington had long done business. Sir 
Thomas postponed taking the “satisfaction” which Farrington had offered, until “! 
see what can be gotten of the forger;’ and meanwhile set Ralph Hands to pursue and 
find the criminal. (See Hands’s account of this chase, in his accounts, Dec. 29, 1605, to 
May 12, 1606.) 

‘In the Correspondence may be found a long letter of instruction, written by 
Thomas Farrington in Sept., 1601, for “Mr. John Temple the younger at his going 
over into France:’ It is a pious exhortation, with entertaining touches of practical 
wisdom. 
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lection’s earliest letter from Sir John Lenthall was written in 1614 to 
Sir Peter Temple, giving him an introduction to “Mr. Boile, a scriv- 
ener’ of London, with instructions, as if to a novice, how by getting 
some friend, such as Uncle William Temple, to join him in a bond, 
“to whom, if you please, I will join in counterband with yourself,’ 
the scrivener will supply money, and thus he may “prevent all curi- 
osity which may cause you to be unfurnished’* From this year 
onward the number of bonds among the Temple documents steadily 
grows. They were negotiated through various scriveners, among 
them, in 1623, John Milton in Bread Street, the father of the poet,” 
but the business came more and more to be done with four men, 
Henry Hutchinson, Michael Holman, William Wilkinson, and 
Ralph Kettle. Their brokerage fee was, as a rule, ten shillings for 
each £100 of the amount due to be paid on the bond, and since these 
obligations ordinarily matured every six months the task of renewals 
or replacements seems to have supplied a satisfactory permanent 
income, for the chief agents of the Temples long persevered in their 
business. The people who impersonally, through these brokers, 
loaned their capital to the Temples, usually in sums of one or two 
hundred pounds; were drawn from the middle class—London mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and lawyers, and country gentlemen and their 
widows. The Temple bonds show only a half dozen knights among 
the creditors of Sir Thomas and Sir Peter, and none of higher rank. 
Some laxity in prompt payment or renewal was tolerated; it could 

In 1615 we find one of the earliest Temple bonds placed through a London scrive- 
ner. On June 29 Sir Thomas Peniston, Sir Thomas Temple's son-in-law, gave an obli- 
gation (a bond or “band’’) to George Bennett for £200, for which he was liable, if he 
did not, on Oct. 31 next, pay £103 6s. 8d. (the principal borrowed, with interest for 
four months at 10%). Sir Thomas Temple was bound with him for this liability, and to 
safeguard him against risk Sir Thomas Peniston doubtless gave him another bond (not 
here preserved), called a “counterband;’ which often was double the amount of the 
original obligation and therefore in this case would probably be £400. The record here 


is that, on Aug. 25, 1615, £103 6s. 8d. was paid to Mr. John Harrison, scrivener, which 
he was to pay to Bennett on the date of the bond’s maturity. 


* The bond on maturity was usually, but not always, payable at the house of the 
scrivener, and the common form, as in the case of the bonds placed through John Mil- 
ton, in 1623 (and in that year only), was “at the now dwelling house of . . .” David 
Masson, in his Life of Milton (1859), I, 2, has made unwarrantable inferences from 
misreading of the word “now” as “new:’ Milton was still in active business later than 
1623 (Masson’s date, ibid., p. 48), for on Dec. 3, 1629, Sir John Lenthall wrote to Sir 
Peter Temple concerning two bonds, one at Milton’s, the other at Wilkinson’s. “I owe 
none at Milton’s;’ he adds. 
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indeed happen that the debts were forgotten;* not infrequent an. 
notations show that, despite the preservation of the bonds paid, 
question arose as to the fact of payment or of the validity of the 
bond.* Among the documents are occasional reminders that bonds 
were falling due and must be attended to. We find Sir John Lenthall 
notifying his brother-in-law, Sir Peter, that he must have at once 
the latter’s seal on the renewal of a bond which was due that very 
day at five p.m. at Mr. Child’s house in Paul’s Churchyard.” Not all 
of the loans were placed through the scriveners. Lenders such as 
Richard Child, the London merchant, and Thomas Viner, the gold- 
smith-banker, were making a few small loans to the Temples in the 
1630's. The interfamily loans continue as a diminishing portion of 
the total but their full amount is difficult to estimate. Henry Sandys, 
for example, is entered on the rosters of creditors for £300, but at 
the same time the Temple accounts show that he was receiving in- 
terest on loans amounting to £1,100, or even £1,600. Lady Hester, 
about 1627, drawing up an estimate of what she was worth, inde- 
pendently of her husband, found the members of her family owing 
her over £1,000, including £200 from her husband, who, she re- 
marks, “is a great deal behind in reckoning with*me’”’ She in turn 
was borrowing from her servants and tenants sums considerable for 
them.” 

To introduce some system into his debt accounting, Sir Thomas 
Temple had one of his servants draw up for him a series of lists of 


* Accounts, 1627. At the foot of a brief note of debts paid off and “new taken up’ 
the writer adds, “There are divers seals [bonds] never paid.’ 

* See, for instance, Sir Thomas Temple’s note on a bond to pay Robert Brooke £103 
6s. 8d. at Holman’s shop on Dec. 1, 1626: “‘my wife taketh it that this is paid”; or, again, 
on a bond of Nov. 21, 1628, “my wife telleth me this obligation ... is paid but till 
. .. know the same quere de ceo:’ On being presented with two bonds for payment, 
amounting to £473, he protested “before God” that he owed nothing on them (Apr. 
19, 1630). Sir John Lenthall wrote to Dr. Denton in 1666 (May 28): “it seems I was 
bound for Sir Peter Temple [for a £400 bond] to one Tristram Stevens the end of 
December in the fifteenth year of King Charles the first [1639], which I never heard of 
till now’ 

* Letter of June 5, 1633. On the following Dec. 13, he wrote, again, of another bond 
which he must renew, and asked him to appoint when and where “your scrivener and 
my men shall wait upon you’ 

* Cf. William Hart’s account with her in 1634. He had arranged in her behalf with 
William Goodwin, a tenant, “for forbearance of £45;’ and he notes: “Item that your 


ladyship is pleased to give me in respect of my forbearance of a hundred pounds this 
half year... £4" 
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the bonds coming due each half year at the two chief periods of their 
maturities, March or April and September. With the abatement of 
most of the interfamily debts, these tabulations afford a more accu- 
rate measure of his indebtedness than any calculation based upon 
the large but defective collection of bonds. These tabulated lists, 
which give the names of the creditors, the date when payment is 
due on each bond, the interest, the names of the sureties and usually 
the names of the brokers, together with their “brokage;’ run from 
1621 to 1632, the first two and the last two in the series being more 
carelessly compiled than the others. A table will conveniently sum- 
marize their totals. 


DEBTS OF SIR THOMAS TEMPLE FALLING DUE EACH HALF YEAR 


Interest 
Principal (half year) Brokerage Total 


£ a «@ £ & @& £ a @ £ & 
0 571 12 8 we? ae 8,471 12 


1623 (Mich.)..... 9,800 0 490 aoceen es 10,290 


1626 (Oct. 23)... 5,697 19 257 5,968 
*2,199 

8,168 

1627 (Apr. 10)... 5,937 6,169 
(Sept. 20)... 5,677 5,918 


1628 (Apr.)...... 4,617 4,764 
(Sept. 28). . . 4,697 4,894 


1629 (Apr. 8)... 5,097 5,320 
(Oct. 8)... 5,347 219 5,585 


1630 (Mar. 25)... 5,947 231 17 6,199 
(Oct. 10)... 7,197 287 17 7,507 


1631 (Apr. 10)... 7,147 275 16 7,444 
(Sept. 26)... 4,097 161 16 4,267 


1632 (Apr. 3)... 4,247 0 150 16 0 Seles 4 4,398 
(Sept. 29)... 3,950 0 0 150 0 0 oe ge 5 4,100 


* This addition is supplied by another list, supplementary to the tabulation for 1627. 
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It should be noted that these figures are for Sir Thomas Temple 
only, and do not include the debts of his sons. What Sir John was 
owing at this time we do not know, for relatively few of his bonds 
are included among the documents. Richard Chaplin testified that 
in 1627 Sir Peter owed £7,188—a fact for which he could vouch be. 
cause “he was then a dealer for him’ An examination of his bonds 
owing in that year, as preserved in the Accounts, shows a total of 
£5,596, and since these are probably incomplete and do not in- 
clude all of his portion of the interfamily debts Chaplin’s figure may 
be accepted. The debt burden, therefore, resting on the estate held 
by Sir Thomas Temple and his heir, which by 1627 yielded a gross 
revenue of about £3,200, must be estimated, in round numbers, at 
about f£ 14,000. 

During the decade covered by the debt lists, several efforts were 
made by Sir Thomas to reduce the burden. The serious drop in 
agricultural revenue caused by the depression of the early 1620's, 
which necessitated an increase of the debt, led him to establish on 
his Dassett lands a system of leaseholds in place of direct farming. 
Thus he was able, in 1623 and 1624, to sell his herds and flocks, and 
with the capital so released to effect a marked diminution in his in- 
debtedness.” In 1627, by agreement with Sir Peter, he sold several 
outlying properties, but instead of alleviating his son’s financial 
difficulties, as he had promised, he bought land in Dassett, only to 
find by 1629 that he must sell this coveted acquisition. A part of the 
£4,000 thus obtained, together with the balance remaining to him 
from the sale in 1631 of the Morebarne lease,” supplied the means, 
by the latter part of 1631, to check the renewed rise of the floating 
debt. Despite the sales of land, which Sir Thomas could only re- 
gard as a sharp but necessary remedy,” and despite the relief of a 


88 Legal Cases, No. 141A. 


* The accounts, for November alone in 1624, show eight bonds paid off and can- 
celed, at an expenditure of £2,105, 13s. 6d. 

® Sir Peter demanded of his father £1,700 or £1,800 for giving his permission to sell 
the lease of Morebarne fields. (Sir John Lenthall’s letter to Lady Hester Temple, which 
should be dated in 1631.) The matter was submitted to the arbitration of Lord Savile, 
referred to in undated letters of Sir Thomas and Sir John Lenthall. See above, n. 46. 

” He wrote to his wife, on May 16, 1629, that the sale of land would prove “what 
Tully speaketh, ‘that no remedies be so wholesome as those which are sharp?” 
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fall in the rate of interest,” the cloud which had overshadowed the 
last third of his life was not lifted. He had begun his active career 
as an enterprising purchaser of land and lender of money, like his 
father and grandfather before him. But by 1610 his situation and 
outlook had begun to alter: he became a borrower, not a lender. In 
1613 he was no longer sanguine about making new acquisitions, 
but he hoped never to diminish his estates." By 1627 and 1631 the 
pressure of debt compelled the alienation of some of his treasured 
land. The debt became his constant harassment. In the private 
memoranda in which he jotted down his hopes and fears, he wrote 
in 1629 about his concern for his granddaughter Hester’s future. 
She was, he said, a person “‘of singular gifts:’ He wanted his son to 
take “true care of her.’ ““Truly I purpose;’ he went on, “to prefer her 
in money, no less in marriage than if she were in my own house;’ but 
he “will promise nothing to her, not knowing when I shall pay my 
own debts.” He had looked forward to inclosing the arable open 
fields of Stowe, which would have increased his rents but would have 
demanded initial costs, so this improvement must be postponed, for 
he thought “‘it not amiss in trust to pay my debts first:’” He began 
and ended his answer in that chancery suit to which reference has 
so often here been made, with the plea of his great debts as the rea- 
son for all he had done. He had, he said, ‘‘no other means left him 
for the payment of his debts, which he thought in conscience he was 
bound to pay.’ The repeated journeys to London by himself or his 
servants, or, as he grew old and feeble, by his energetic wife, were 
undertaken, not only to look after the family’s unending lawsuits, 
but,even more exigently, to arrange with the scriveners for meeting, 
by renewals or by payment with new loans, the ceaseless recurrence 
of his liabilities. In his closing days, up to his death in 1637, busied 


"Up to 1623 the Temple bonds usually bore 10% interest but with some variation 
in the rate. After the Act of 21 Jac. I, c. 17, which declared void all contracts where 
the interest was more than 8%, the rate soon conformed to the regulation. (Cf. above, 
n. 16.) But in the debt list of 1626 a number of bonds were still carried at rates higher 
than 8%, possibly because they were renewals of debts originally contracted before 
1623. It should be noted that a small and varying proportion of the bonds listed in 
the tabulations bore no interest, so that the current rate cannot be accurately com- 
puted by using the totals of principal and interest. 


’ Cf. Sir Thomas Temple’s letter to Sir Arthur Throckmorton, quoted on p. 423. 
“ST 38, fol. 12. ® “Breviat of Leases” (1619-24), fol. 52. 
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to the end with the care of his estate at Dassett,” he was character- 
istically attempting to reduce his commitments by throwing them 
upon his heir, who, as he well knew, was already overburdened. He 
repeatedly demanded the cancellation of all “counterbands’”’ for 
which he stood bound for a part of his son’s debts, thus withdraw- 
ing such protection as he had hitherto given to his son’s credit. In 
1636 he again asked him to bring these bonds, for, as he said,‘‘my 
intention is only to deface my name and seal and to cross my book 
of my debts:’” His wife, the gallant Lady Hester, who survived him 
for nearly twenty years, also survived her son Peter’s later tragedy. 

Sir Peter Temple, as we have seen, was publicly accused by his 
father of unthriftiness. He himself, in his last struggles with his 
creditors, regretted his prodigalities.* What they were, the docu- 
ments do not reveal, for we know only that he spent rather lavishly 
on his deer at Stowe.” The evidence from the papers in the Accounts 
after his father’s death is less abundant, and from 1641 onward, 
until the debt settlement in 1653, shrinks to almost nothing. Only 
the letters help to fill this gap. Although clearly, from the number 
of bonds preserved from 1620 to 1640, value was placed on keeping 
them for purposes of evidence, too great reliance should not be 
placed upon inferences based on variations in their annual totals. 
Nevertheless, there may be some meaning in the fact that Sir Peter’s 
bonds, which had been issued at a value of about £1,500 a year for 
several years preceding the end of 1630 (the year of his presumably 
lucrative marriage), were greatly reduced in the three following 
years (averaging £220 a year), rose to £1,525 in 1634, and then fell 
to an average of £416 a year until 1640. In that year we find him 
borrowing on ten bonds, with a total value of £1,783 19s. 8d., and 
eight of the lenders’ names appear in the 1653 list of creditors. Only 
three bonds, amounting altogether to £254, have been preserved 
for the years from 1642 to 1647 inclusive. Some others of Sir Peter’s 
creditors in the long list of 1653 can be traced scatteringly, back to 
bonds of 1634. But it is clear that, especially from 1640 onward, 
there had been incurred a large indebtedness of which the records 


See especially his letters, 1632-35, to Harry Rose, his bailiff at Dassett. 
” Letters to Sir Peter Temple, Jan. 28, 1634, and Oct. 27, 1636. 

* Undated letter, probably of 1647, to the Earl of Sussex. 

* Sir John Lenthall’s letter of Jan. 14, 1630. 
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were not preserved or have been lost, and that also during that pe- 
riod there was consistent neglect in renewing the bonds and but 
very little repayment of them. 

It is clear from Sir John Lenthall’s letters that as early as 1631 
Sir Peter’s creditors were making trouble. He wrote to Lady Hester 
in that year™ that Sir Peter, who had come up to London, was keep- 
ing himself hidden; he ‘“‘would not speak with any man nor be 
known of his lodging, nor hath taken any order in his business, so 
that I know not what to think or do, being much importuned for 
his debts.’ In another letter, of about this time, Sir John begged Sir 
Peter, appealing to his “nobleness and honesty,’ and also to the 
danger from his debtors of speedy prosecution ‘with violence;’ to 
settle the debts for which Sir John, being surety, was “‘so far pressed 
that I dare not walk the streets ... Your whole debt for which I am 
bound is like to light upon me, whereby I and mine must beg’’ “Your 
father,’ he proceeds, “believeth that you intend to put your debts 
upon him and he is resolved that he will not pay one penny of them?’ 
Again after 1639 Sir Peter was in financial straits, for from the end 
of 1639 to the middle of 1645 he was pawning his plate, parcel by 
parcel, thus obtaining over £900, upon which he paid interest. 
With the outbreak of the Civil War, his tenants suffered losses and 


his rents were in arrears.” But even before this, in 1641, his dis- 


This long letter is undated, but the context permits 1631 to be assigned as its date. 


™ He pawned a total of 4,740 ounces (Accounts, 1639 and 1644). The accounts of 
1646 show that he then redeemed a part of the family silver. The nonpayment of his 
debts, of course, left him with more ready cash from his rents, even though the latter 
were impaired by the Civil War, 


™ Accounts of 1643 and 1644. See also the letter of Goodman Ayres to Sir Peter 
Temple, on May 17, 1644, from Wolverton, protesting against his demand for a whole 
year’s rent, “not considering the times nor my great losses:’ He has had taken from 
him 160 sheep, and to save the rest has had to send them away at additional loss. He 
had trusted in vain to Sir Peter’s promises several times, but now he begged him “to 
send word what I shall trust to hereafter or else I will take my cattle off the ground 
and entreat you to provide a better tenant:’ For 1650 there is another list of rent 
arrears. John Pollard, in letters written through 1647, warned Sir Peter that he was 
leasing his lands at too low a rate, since “chapmen” both for land and timber were be- 
coming more active. Sir Peter, according to Pollard, had let himself be fleeced by kins- 
men and servants. Lady Hester ascribed her son’s being “somewhat behindhand” to 
the incumbrances upon the estate and to “these times of contributions, payments, 
excises, and troubles” (letter, undated, ca. 1641-43). The accounts give evidence that, 
during this period, Sir Peter was being dunned by his tradesmen, but that was nothing 
new for the Temples. 
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tressed friend, Sir John Lenthall, was writing him that the debtors 
imprisoned in the King’s Bench prison, of which Sir John was 
keeper, were abusing them both.“Every night,’ he complained, “they 
sing a scandalous, libellous song of you and me to which multitudes 
of people stand and hearken. I am fearful to go by the prison. . . . 
Good Sir, let me beseech you to pay the money this day, though we 
borrow it again in some other place to supply your occasions. I 
know you have money and may do it’ By 1645 John Pollard, Sir 
Peter’s steward, who had gone surety for him on his bonds for over 
£1,000, was sued, and despite Sir Peter’s certifying that Pollard was 
his servant, and therefore presumably protected by Sir Peter's privi- 
lege as a member of Parliament,™he was flung into a debtor’s prison. 
Sir Peter paid Pollard’s legal bills, and perhaps supplied the £500 
which two years later freed the prisoner.™ The creditors, however 
sorely they might harass the sureties on Sir Peter’s bonds, had now 
decided as a group to make a direct attack. In Easter term of 1647 
he was proclaimed in London, Suffolk, and Buckinghamshire as a 
debtor. The schedule of debts amounted to £20,400.” 

The debt proclamation of 1647 was the opening move in a six 
years’ conflict, doubtless pertinaciously contested by Sir Peter's 
counsel with every possible delaying device which the law afforded, 
but Sir Peter was steadily driven to the wall and by 1650 was fight- 
ing with his back to it. He had already, in 1648, placed in the hands 
of the Earl of Sussex a deed agreeing to convey his estates to the 
creditors—an authorization which apparently Sussex held while the 
negotiations proceeded.“ On May 15, 1650, Sir Peter wrote to his 

18 Letter of Sept. 22, 1645. 


1 Accounts, 1647; and Sir Peter’s letter, to John Pollard, of Sept. 12, 1647, in which 
he asks him, upon his release, to come to Stowe, where “you and I” can settle all busi- 
ness. Sir Peter added that he was just leaving for Warwickshire to levy the £60,000 
a month for the army, which Parliament had ordered. 


5 In the second debt settlement, of 1654, provision was made to pay the lawyers of 
the creditors’ group, for their seven years of work on the case. This dates the begin- 
ning of the proceedings of the group as in 1647. Individual creditors had already been 
suing Sir Peter, as is shown by Sir John Lenthall’s letter to him of June 6, 1646, which 
refers to legal action by Sir Thomas Soames, upon which stay of proceedings for a 
twelvemonth was being sought. The Soames debt went back to a bond of 1638 for £312 
(Accounts, 1638). 


1 Indenture of Apr. 11, 1648, referred to in the first deed of agreement, of Aug. 15, 
1653. 
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wife that in his miserable plight it was some consolation to know 
that Parliament had refused to pass an act for the sale of his whole 
estate.” He wanted to lease a chamber in Fleet Street, where he 
could stay incognito; because of enemies in his own house he could 
not remain there. A few weeks later he more openly voiced his des- 
peration, in a letter to his mother. He had made many attempts to 
come to his London house to see her but dared not, because he saw 
that he was laid for in the fields. ““God’s will be done;’ he wrote, “for 
I perceive that I must die in a dungeon [dungell], if I be taken; in 
a ditch, if I have nothing out of my own estate:’ Since he could re- 
serve nothing from his creditors he begged his mother to raise for 
him, by “statute” on her own property, £2,500. This principal he 
planned to keep for his two eldest daughters, but for his own im- 
mediate needs he counted upon the interest of the mortgage. He 
must have prompt help, for he was going on a long journey beyond 
the seas. “All my estate;’ he said, “I have offered to my creditors to 
make good their principal debt;’ but they demand also the arrears 
of interest, which would “coffin me up alive’ He relied upon his 
mother to help him, because, he told her, “God gave you this in your 
power to help him that you have ever professed to love best of your 
children’ 

Sir Peter was not without resources, for he was drawing revenues 
from such part of his estates as the creditors had not yet succeeded 
in attaching.” Otherwise he could not have assured his wife, as he 
did in August, 1650, that he could provide a dowry for their daugh- 
ter, Frances, and that for herself he would send money by the next 
return of the carrier. Lady Christian was then negotiating the mar- 
riage of her daughter to the Earl of Londonderry, who demanded, 
as his irreducible minimum, a dowry of £2,000. “I hope Frank will 
not be foolish;’ Sir Peter wrote, “but will hearken to your advice. ... 
I pray be as quick in the marriage of her as you be in the money:"” 


Even as late as May g, 1653, on the verge of the final settlement, a 


™ This reference dates his undated draft of a letter to Speaker Lenthall, in which 
he protested that he had not been heard on the proposed bill. He went on to say that 
he had to write, although himself an unworthy Member of Parliament, because “War- 
wickshire in these times holds me by my creditors.’ 

™’ Two of the creditors, Francis Heath and Thomas Smith, had, independently of 
the group, been put in possession of enough of the property to satisfy their debts. 

™ Letter of Aug. 25, 1650. 
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long letter to his wife, written from Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, 
shows him still scheming how to handle the creditors so as to save 
the property for his posterity. He estimated that by the sale of minor 
holdings his wife might raise at least £10,500, with which she could 
pay the current interest on the debts for three years, or for the two 
years before their son Richard should come of age. Richard could 
then, by the improvements in rents, which Sir Peter planned to carry 
out, raise the yield from the properties now undervalued—a fact 
which the creditors must not learn—and thus arrange to pay off the 
principal, leaving enough for his parents’ maintenance for their 
lives. He asked his wife to spread the report of his going to Ireland, 
for he was “ready to be gone with the next wind.’ Meanwhile, she 
was to depart for London to meet the creditors, and he advised her, 
if her lawyers said it could be done, to delay the impending settle- 
ment, but in any event to secure a reasonable one, and to make no 
slips. “I will tell you,’ he concluded, “I would make no agreement 
with my creditors that is more than my estate is worth by life to be 
sold” 

Sir Peter’s offer of his whole estate to settle the principal of his 
debts had been made through the Earl of Sussex, his wife’s step- 
father, who, as Lord Savile, had before now acted as arbitrator in 
the Temple-family disputes. The intervention of this friend of the 
family after 1648 probably helped to stave off complete ruin, for 
the agreement of August 15, 1653, was more reasonable than might 
have been expected. The total indebtedness, scheduled as owing to 
the 105 creditors who subscribed to the agreement, was £24,000. 
The properties, also scheduled, were estimated as worth £3,500 per 
annum.” Except for the manor house at Stowe and its appurte- 
nances, the creditors were to take over and administer all the prop- 
erties from November 1, 1653, to November 2, 1663, and thereafter 
(if Sir Peter Temple were then living) for twenty-one years more. 
The creditors, holding as a group under a management committee 
but not jointly, agreed to pay all the fixed charges, including Lady 
Hester’s jointure rights, and to allow to Richard Temple, together 
with his mother Christian, £600 a year. They also agreed not to sue 


%° Stowe had been inclosed some years before this date, and its rents thereby in- 
creased. 
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Sir Peter Temple or his sureties, and to receive only the principal of 
their debts,” by semiannual “‘dividents” of the net yield of the prop- 
erties. Since, at Sir Peter’s death, the entailed estates were not liable 
to his debts, the debtor agreed to levy fines and suffer recovery to 
the creditors, and to procure an Act of Parliament authorizing the 
Judges of Common Bench, notwithstanding the nonage of Richard 
Temple, to permit him by his guardians also to suffer recovery, thus 
giving the creditors legal possession. 

The conditions of this agreement had not been made effective 
when Sir Peter, traveling Londonward, fell sick at Purley. He wrote 
to his wife, on August 28, 1653, that he was ill of a fever but as soon 
as he could sit on a horse would “remove suddenly: In case he should 
die, his son, with Sir Orlando Bridgman’s advice, should be put at 
once in possession of that land in Dassett to which his daughter, 
Lady Baltinglass, pretended a title. “I desire to hear’ he said,“‘how 
you were entertained by the committees at your return and the 
creditors, and whether my Lady Longville be come in or no:’ On 
September 12, 1653, Dr. William Denton, who had been summoned 
by Lady Christian, wrote to Richard, the son, that his father was 
near death, had not spoken “for near twenty hours,’ and added, 
“your mother is sending for winding sheets.’ Sir Peter died thzt day, 
like his father under the long shadow of debt. His faithful wife died 
two years later, and his mother in the year next following. 

Lady Margaret Longville, the sister of whom he spoke in his last 
letter, had written him, on September g, 1653, words which he hap- 
pily was not to hear. She had been poor all her life, she asserted. 
For my own part I never had more than a subsistence, with meat and 
drink and clothes, my father’s condition being such that a silk gown 
once in two or three years was fair; and when I came to be married and 
to entreat a courtesy of you to be bound for my portion you utterly de- 
nied me, by which reason I never received a hundred pound together 
in my life. .. . Though you value it not, yet your friends stand bound a 
dozen years together and have been arrested four times, to your dis- 
credit and ruin of his children and you look upon them as fit sacrifices. 
For brother, I know your estate; you will leave your son £4,000 a year. 


™ A comparison of the schedule of debts, annexed to the 1653 agreement, with the 
earlier bonds surviving, upon which the creditors’ claims were based, shows clearly not 
only that no accrued interest was demanded but also that the double liability of the 
bonds on nonpayment was not exacted. 
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You may fool others and I am very well pleased with it. God send him 
a hundred thousand, provided always that I have my own, for I am in 
great necessity of it and if you would look upon courtesies amongst the 
Temples, you shall not find them often arrested for others and seldom 
put themselves to five pounds out of purse for courtesies. . . . I could not 
have believed you would have put me to this; you are strangely changed 
since I knew you. 


After his father’s death Sir Richard Temple obtained dispensa- 
tion, because of his minority, to take the necessary legal steps for an 
agreement, somewhat more favorable, with the creditors, and suc- 
ceeded ultimately in unraveling the tangled skein he had inherited. 








The Scottish Policy of John, Sixth Earl of Mar, 
1707-1715 


By W. L. Burn 


_ MILITARY failure of the Earl of Mar in the Fifteen has dis- 
credited his previous career. ‘To say that this degree of discredit 
is undeserved is not to say that his career before 1715 was wholly 
admirable. It contained, however, elements of great moment to 
Scotland and to England and showed in Mar signs of strength and 
thought which are not always attributed to “bobbing John’ The 
purpose of the present article is to examine Mar’s career from the 
time when his admission to the Order of the Thistle (in August, 
1706) and to the Privy Council of England (in May, 1707) marked 
and enhanced his importance in Scotland and rewarded his sup- 
port of union with England. 

Union, however, did not necessarily mean security or peace, as 
one of Harley’s spies was able to show. Captain John Ogilvie; alias 
Lebrun, alias Gassion, was an extremely useful agent because he was 
able, by right of birth, to gain admittance to nearly every great 
house in Scotland. He reported, in November, 1707, that the French 
were to invade Scotland with 10,000 troops and would be joined by 
40,000 Highlanders;* that most of the subaltern officers in the army 
in Scotland, and the whole generality of the soldiers, were so “de- 
bauched” that they would turn Jacobite.‘ It is not necessary to be- 
lieve every word of Ogilvie’s to see that the country was half-rotten 
with disaffection, but his evidence can be confirmed from the other 
side. “The People of all Ranks and Perswasions,’ said Lockhart of 
Carnwath, “were more and more chagrin’d and displeased, and re- 


*Some use has been made in this article of the Loudoun Papers, now in the Hunt- 
ington Library. I am indebted to the Trustees of the Library for permission to use 
the papers. The “LO” references are to the papers as catalogued in the Library. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Pt. IV (Portland 
MSS, Vol. IV). Ogilvie was careful to impress upon his employer his great skill (“If you 
had got a sight of the transactions of this nation from an Italian necromancer, you 
should not have had it more justly than I can give it you” [p. 460]) and the danger he 
ran (‘‘Had they but in the least suspected me I had been murdered” [p. 461]). 


* Ibid., p. 460. ‘ Ibid., p. 466. 
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sented the Loss of the Sovreaignty, and were daily more and more 
perswaded that nothing but the Restoration of the Royal Family, 
and that by means of Scotsmen, could restore them to their Rights:” 
Fotheringham of Powrie told Colonel Hooke, in 1707, that “the 
people were so irritated against the English, and so fond of the k— 
of England, that he and the other chiefs of the country were impor- 
tuned by them every day; that he durst shew himself but very sel- 
dom among his vassals, as they pressed him continually to give them 
leave to arm’’;* and another Jacobite agent, Fleming, reported, “We 
are certain of being masters of all the shires, except Argyleshire, 
Clydesdale, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Kyle:” There could be no 
doubt that many men in Scotland—perhaps the bulk of the nation— 
were waiting eagerly for a French invasion which might give them 
the opportunity of making that armed protest, against the union, 
which the vacillation of Hamilton had denied them. 

It was not unnatural, in these circumstances, that the ministry in 
London should be glad to confine the government of Scotland to a 
group which had the strength and self-confidence to govern firmly. 

Of this group Mar was the leader, and, after the return of Argyll 
to the continental war, he was the most important man in Scotland. 
He aspired to play something of the part which afterward fell to 
Dundas, but played it with less generosity to flavor the dictation. 
Loudoun, Leven, and Ilay were his chief followers and must bear 
the blame or receive the praise for the administration of the coun- 
try during the Jacobite attempt of 1708.° Mar and his allies have 
had too little credit for their coup in arresting over fifty of the lead- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland, and transporting most of 
them to London. It argued the existence of a competent secret serv- 
ice on the part of the government and of unusual boldness among 
its leaders. Considering the smallness of the forces at Leven’s dis- 

5 Memoirs Concerning the Affairs of Scotland from Queen Anne’s Accession to the 


Throne to the Commencement of the Union of the Two Kingdoms of Scotland and 
England in May 1707 (London, 1714), p. 343. 


* The Secret History of Colonel Hooke’s Negotiations in Scotland ...in 1707.... 
Written by Himself (London, 1760), p. 29. 


T[bid., p. 175. 


8 Mar and Loudoun were still acting as Secretaries for Scotland; Leven was lieuten- 
ant-general and commander-in-chief in Scotland and constable of Edinburgh Castle. 
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posal,’ the arrest of the Duke of Atholl (who, according to Hooke, 
could raise 5,400 men at once) was by itself a stroke of supreme 
daring. 

It is clear, however, that the governing group took the opportu- 
nity to proscribe some of their opponents who were in no sense Jaco- 
bites. There could have been no other reason for arresting Fletcher 
of Saltoun and Lord Belhaven. The latter bitterly complained: 
“Alas, my Lords, what have I done to be suspected? If it be for be- 
ing against the Union that I am suspected, then why is not every- 
body treated as I am?””’Such treatment was tyrannous, but although 
it brought about some reaction against the growing faction the dam- 
age inflicted was neither serious nor prolonged.” 

Sir David Dalrymple might complain, with justice, of the “stif- 
ness and coldness’’’ shown in England toward Scottish interests, but 
it was clear that Scotsmen could also be stiff and harsh toward their 


countrymen. Mar continued to press his advantage. Defoe wrote to 
Harley, in November, 1710: 


In the late election the conduct of the D[uke] of 60 (Argyll) the Efarl] 
of 163 (Ilay) and the Earl of 194 (Mar) is very particular; and either their 
instructions were to use no temper or they discovered most impolitic 
openness. Many that were willing to come into measures exclaimed 
openly upon the imprudence of those gentlemen, who treated them 
with menaces and contempt on the one hand, and declared openly the 
qualification of those to be chosen, . . . viz. their agreeing to impeach 
140 (Godolphin) and 193 (Marlborough). Nor did the imprudence end 


® Lockhart, Memoirs, pp. 364-65. Lockhart calculated that there were only 2,500 
regular troops in Scotland and that 2,000 of them were disloyal. 

1 Hist. MSS Comm., House of Lords MSS, N.S., VIII, 164: Belhaven to Mar and 
Loudoun, Apr. 5, 1709. Belhaven’s death, in June of the same year, has been ascribed 
to his treatment. Leven showed considerably more moderation than Mar and Lou- 
doun (“What I regret most is that there is no distinction made among them, for I am 
apt to believe they are not all equally guilty” [ibid., p. 178]), and a good deal of hu- 
manity. 

* Most of the papers printed in Lords MSS, N.S., Vol. VIII, are concerned with this 
affair. They are summarized in G. E. C., The Complete Peerage, Vol. VII, App. K. For 
an account of the attempted invasion, see A. Shield and Andrew Lang, The King over 
the Water (London, 1907), chap. 7. The Loudoun Papers contain thirteen letters writ- 
ten by Leven to Loudoun in April, 1707. These are of the same tenor as the letters from 
Leven published in the Lords MSS, which they supplement on one or two small points. 
On April 8 Leven wrote one letter to Mar and two to Loudoun. The letter to Mar 
and one of those to Loudoun are printed in the Lords MSS, pp. 168-69; the other 
letter to Loudoun is in the Loudoun Papers (LO 9089). 

Hist. MSS Comm., Mar and Kellie MSS, p. 411. 
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there but on all occasions to say in so many words they had her Majesty's 
orders to choose such and such and it must be done. . . . Prudence will 
never let a wise man play a game so, as he can never play it again.” 


One can hardly doubt that Mar’s dominance and methods did some- 
thing to keep alive that hatred of the union on which he was aft- 
erward to trade.“ Loudoun, now Lord Keeper of Scotland and a 
representative peer, was an ally of Mar, at least up to the end of 
1710. “The Duke of Argyll came to town yesterday morning,’ Mar 
wrote to Harley, in November of that year; “he and the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Loudoun and Ilay dined with me by our- 
selves and talked over our affairs.’ But Hamilton was killed in 1712, 
and it would seem that, for the last four or five years of Anne’s reign, 
Loudoun took a less prominent part in politics. Perhaps it was then 
that he earned the encomium of his opponent, Lockhart, on his 
“moderate gentlemanly way:’ 

The central fact in Scottish history during the last hundred years 
had been the power and resolution of the nobility which had, more 
than any other factor, secured first the covenant and then the union 
with England,” and had shown itself able to use and to defy national 
and religious feeling. If this great influence were turned against the 
union it might prevail, and by 1711 that appeared to be a possibil- 
ity. The leaders of the dominant faction had, not unnaturally, the 
ambition to gain permanent seats in the House of Lords and thus 
to free themselves from the danger that they might not be re-elected 
as representative peers. The House of Lords, however, had no wish 
to see its membership increased by the bestowal of English peerages 

8 Portland MSS, IV, 630. 

* Andrew Lang (A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation [Edinburgh], 
IV [1907], 153) hardly seems to notice this and appears to ascribe the popular feeling 
in Scotland against the union to such English arrogance as was illustrated by Harley's 


question, “Have we not bought the Scots, and have we not a right to tax them?” 
7 “Verses on the Scots Peers” (1706; A Second Book of Scotish Pasquils (Edinburgh, 
1828], pp. 82-83) had prophesied truly: 
“They sold the church, they sold the state and natione, 

They sold ther honour, name and reputatione; 

They sold ther birthwright, peerages and places, 

And now they leave the house with angrie faces; 

And now they froune, desert, and curse their fate, 

And still in vain lost libertie regrate, 

And are not these raire merchants nycelie trickt, 

Quho wer old Peers, but ar deil belikt:’ 
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on those of the Scots peers who could be trusted to support the Gov- 
ernment; and decided that a Scots peer who had not been elected 
a representative could not sit in the House by virtue of an English 
peerage. As the eldest sons of Scots peers had been debarred from 
sitting in the Commons, it was not altogether absurd to describe a 
Scots peerage as “hereditary, penal, incapacitating” 

Mar had argued the point carefully with Oxford: “If that affair 
of the peerage then go against us, I dread the consequence it will 
infallably have. The Union depends on it, and on the Union, with 
submission, depends the peace of the Queen’s reigne’” The only 
suggestion which appears to have come from the Government was 
that the right to sit in the Lords might be made hereditary in a num- 
ber of the Scots peerages; and that the other peers, who lacked the 
right to sit in the Lords, might become members of the Commons. 
Mar would have been satisfied with such a scheme, but he knew that 
it would arouse too much opposition in Scotland. “What we can do 
God knows, and I wish He may direct us. ‘To go peacablie home and 
rebell, as the Irishman said, is but a bad remidie, and yet it is im- 
possible for us to lay under this hardshippe. If we saw a possibility 
of getting free of the Union without a civill warr we wou’d have 
some comfort, but that I’m affraid is impossible’ 

Whether his reasons were good or bad, Mar was at this time per- 
fectly sincere in his opposition to the union. Two legal methods 
offered themselves to those of his opinion—to approach Parliament 
and to approach the court. Lockhart, taking advantage of the malt- 
tax proposal which appeared to many Scots “the joint act and deed 
of all England;’ organized the passing of a resolution in favor of 
dissolution of the union, first by the Scots members of the Commons 
and then by a joint meeting of those members and the Scots peers. 
Argyll, Mar, Lockhart, and Cockburn waited upon the Queen and 
were coldly received. The House of Lords, by a narrow majority, 
refused leave to introduce the necessary bill.” 

Lockhart was of the opinion that some of the Scots peers, though 
they dared not affront public opinion in their own country by op- 

" Mar and Kellie MSS, p. 490: Mar to Oxford, June 10, 1711. 


8 Tbid., p. 494: Mar to the Lord Justice Clerk, Jan. 17, 1711-12. 
*” The Lockhart Papers (London, 1817), I, 417 et seq. 
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posing such a bill, had secretly given the Government to understand 
that there was no great force behind it, so that ‘the English did not 
enter far into the merits of the motion’ This is almost certainly 
true of Seafield, but not of Argyll and Mar. Argyll, though warm- 
hearted and, in great matters, magnanimous, was hot-tempered, and 
extremely sensitive to anything that appeared to reflect upon him 
or his family. Lockhart thought that Mar had been forced, by Ar- 
gyll’s vehemence, into adopting a much more favorable attitude 
toward dissolution of the union than was really his wish. We have 
seen, however, that Mar was a now sincere opponent of the union, 
although a sense of rivalry with Argyll may have forced him into 
the first rank. 

The real difference between Argyll and Mar was not in their re- 
spective attitudes toward the union but toward the ministry. Argyll 
had commended himself to the Tories by his implacable hatred of 
Marlborough, but they, in turn, lost his favor when they failed to 
afford him adequate support during his campaign in Spain; and the 
breach was widened when, in 1713, the ministry prevented the re- 
election of Ilay as a representative peer.” Mar, on the other hand, 
remained on good terms with the ministry, particularly with Ox- 
ford, solicited office from him in February, 1713, and was appointed 
Secretary of State for Scotland in September. Both he and Argyll 
were sincerely patriotic, both opposed to the union, both jealous 
and ambitious. But Mar was supple while Argyll was impetuously 
open; and Mar sought to pursue several courses at a time, while 
Argyll pursued only one. 

Up to the death of Anne, success appeared to justify Mar’s schem- 
ing. He had contrived to be a member of the ministry without sac- 
rificing his antiunion sentiments and to be in correspondence with 
the exiled Stuarts while he served the Queen. Nothing but the heavy 
hand of the Whigs, on the accession of George I, could have de- 
stroyed his carefully balanced plans. When he was dismissed from 
office it was natural that he should fall back upon the strong anti- 
union sentiments which he had expressed in 1711-13; and, since 
he realized that the union could be dissolved only by force, that he 
should combine them with an armed rising for the Stuarts. 

» Ibid., p. 439. 
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His subsequent explanation of his motives was that he found the 
breaking of the union impossible without an entire revolution in- 
volving a change of dynasty, and that he had no intention of en- 
gaging in such a revolution until after the death of Anne.” This 
explanation is valid as far as it goes, but it involves a consequence— 
that when Anne died Mar would venture on an “entire revolution” 
Actually, upon her death Mar’s chief concern was about his office. 
He wrote to his brother, the Lord Justice Clerk, on August 7, 1714: 
“Tho’ I say it who should not, I can make as good terms with the 
other side for myself as any of them, and I will not be made the 
fool of the play:’” Not until after his dismissal did he return to the 
matter of the union and write, on November 20, “Tis probable 
there will never be a time so likly to bring about a dissolution as 
now, if our country push it heartily:** Mar’s explanation is, in fact, 
disingenuous, for it attempts to hide his personal and selfish mo- 
tives. This granted, it would be a mistake to attribute his active 
Jacobitism in 1715~16 to these motives alone and to ignore the fact 
that he represented the resentment of a great number of the Scots 
nobles, who felt that their “investment” in the union had not given 
them the expected “dividend;’ in the form of power for themselves 
and increased well-being for their country. 

Many who did not join Mar had the same feeling, and of these 
Loudoun was one. The intimacy between the two men was close. 
Their wives were devoted friends; their brothers, Harry Erskine and 
James Campbell, had served in the same regiment; and in 1707-8 
they themselves had successfully pursued a common policy. They 
had both signed the representation of the peers of Scotland to Queen 
Anne in 1712, protesting against “ane hereditary disability to re- 
ceave what your Majesty, our most gracious queen, is declared in- 
capacitate to grant’”;* and in November, 1714, they had signed a 
similar petition to George I.* In his “Legacie” to his son, Lord 

1 The Earl of Mar’s Legacies to Scotland and to His Son, Lord Erskine, 1722-1727, in 


Wariston’s Diary and Other Papers (‘‘Publications of the Scottish History Society,’ Vol. 
XXVI [Edinburgh, 1896]), p. 163. 


* Mar and Kellie MSS, p. 505. 

* Ibid., p. 509. 

* Hist. MSS Comm., Laing MSS, II, 166. 

* Hist. MSS Comm., Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Pt. IX, p. 127. 
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Erskine, Mar spoke of the “long, constant and closs friendshipe that 
has been betwixt my Lord Loudoun and me;’ and expressed the be- 
lief that, although they had not recently exchanged letters, they 
were still “the same to one another.” On February 22, 1715, Mar 
was in confidential correspondence with Loudoun. “I have a par- 
ticular to speak of to you;’ he wrote, “which makes me want much 
to see you:” A month later, while yet on good terms, they were 
clearly on opposite sides. “I intend to leave it [Edinburgh];’ Mar 
said in a letter of March 26 to Loudoun, “. . . & to make all the hast 
to you I can, to see if your folks are to hangue me amongst others 
we hear from your town [London] they are to attempt to serve in 
that maner:” 

The decision which Loudoun took was not, despite the Protestant 
traditions of his house and his own caution, inevitable—nor was the 
like course on the part of others inevitable. If proof had been forth- 
coming that the fortunes of Scotland were bound up with those of 
the Stuarts, Loudoun and many besides might have joined Mar. 
But proof was impossible, and the desirability of killing two birds 
with one stone is not apparent to a man who wants to kill only one. 
Mar was a patriot but he could not gain for his cause a monopoly of 
patriotism. As far as independence and defiance of the English min- 
istry went, Argyll was more of a patriot than he, and no Scotsman 
who followed Argyll in the Fifteen could for that reason deserve 
the taunt of disloyalty to his country. Argyll was an ideal leader 
then, because, though anti-Jacobite, he was neither prounion nor 
pro-English. 

The Fifteen came to its bedraggled end, and, with its passing, the 
career of Mar in Scottish politics was over. Yet the proposal with 
which he had been associated—the change from a representation of 
the Scots peers in the House of Lords to the creation of hereditary 
Scottish seats in that House—survived among those who had been 
his friends. Stair, writing from Paris to London, referred favorably 
to such a plan, as early as May, 1716.” When, later in the same 
month, this remedy for the grievances of the Scots peers seemed 
not to be forthcoming, he declared resentfully, “Our friends in Eng- 

* Op. cit., p. 187. LO 11434. 

7LO 11433. *° May 3; LO 7634. 
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land use us hardly, they neglect us in their prosperity but a day may 
come when they will heartily repent it: 

When the ministry, to avert a creation of peers like that of 1711, 
to safeguard themselves against possibly hostile creations by the fu- 
ture George II, and to end the scandals that resulted from the exist- 
ing system, brought forward the peerage bill of 1719, incorporation 
in it of such a change with regard to the Scots peerage as Mar, Stair, 
and Loudoun had, at one time or another, favored, was natural.” 
Equally natural, however, was the unyielding hostility of the non- 
representative peers of Scotland to such a reform. “‘I assure you,’ 
wrote the Earl of Ruglen to the Earl of Dundonald, who was organ- 
izing the Scottish opposition to the bill, “that all the nobility here 
we meet with are in the utmost consternation and anger at the sur- 
prising doings against us, and . . . have . . . an abhorrence to any of 
our sixteen that have gone into this destructive Bill’ The support 
which Scots representative peers gave to the bill might easily be 
ascribed entirely to self-interest; but, though undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor, self-interest was not the only one. A good case could 
be made out for the contention that the election of peers injected 
an additional and unnecessary cause of trouble into the political 
life of Scotland, incensed people otherwise well disposed toward the 
Government, and presented an invaluable opportunity for Jaco- 
bite intrigues.” 

The Scottish opposition to the peerage bill would not, alone, 
have compassed its defeat, but was a factor of some importance in 
the success of the English opposition. On the other hand, incorpo- 
ration in the bill of the constitutional change which, as we have 
seen, had been fundamental in Mar’s policy, afforded that change 

*® May 26, 1716; LO 7670. 

*“That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That, in Lieu of the Sixteen Elective 
Peers to sit in this House on the Part of Scotland, Twenty-five Peers, to be declared by 
His Majesty, shall have Hereditary Seats in Parliament, and be the Peers on the Part 
of the Peerage of Scotland’ (Lords’ Journals, XX1, 89.) 

2 Mar. 12, 1719; Portland MSS, V, 579. 

* Hist. MSS Comm., Third Report, Appendix, p. 414 (Duke of Roxburgh to the 
Solicitor-General, Mar. 14, 1718-19). Cf., on the peerage bill, E. R. Turner, in English 
Historical Review, XXVIII, 243-59, and Basil Williams, Stanhope (Oxford, 1932), pp. 
403-18, 459-63. Neither Turner nor Williams, however, points out that the bill's 


clauses that related to Scotland had a history different from, and much longer than, 
the others. 
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its best chance of acceptance. But the failure of the bill was fatal to 
it, though for a few years afterward its ghost still walked. In noticing 
a visit paid to Glasgow, in 1726, by Ilay and Loudoun, Wodrow, 
that inveterate and invaluable gossip, said: 


It may be my Lord Isla has yet higher vieus to prepare matters as much 
as could be for our Nobility’s coming in to twenty-five hereditary Peers 
and noe more elections, which is burdensome to England; and, accord- 
ingly, some peers gave it out that he was dealing this way, and that every 
one of the twenty-five is to give ten thousand pound to be among the 
number, and the rest are to be some way or another satisfyed, except a 
feu whom they will not lose time with, among whom, it may be, such as 
spread this story be.” 


That kind of scheme, however, was no longer necessary from the 
ministerial point of view. To pack the list of Scottish representative 
peers, as Ilay did, was much easier than to risk all the trouble of an 
attempt to make representation hereditary. And, for their part, the 
representative peers, as long as they remained on good terms with 
the ministry, had security of tenure. 


* Robert Wodrow, Analecta (Edinburgh, 1842-43), III, 333. 





Francis Lieber and the American Civil War 


By Brainerd Dyer 


HE American Civil War, fought simultaneously on numerous 

fronts, by armies huge in comparison with those in any previous 
war and officered by untrained men suddenly snatched from every 
walk of civilian life, raised mahy novel problems of a constitutional 
and legal nature. May the President suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus? May a country blockade its own ports? What 
are the rules governing guerrilla warfare? May fugitive slaves be 
returned? Should there be a codification of the rules of warfare, to 
aid the civilian officers to cope with such varied problems? These 
and many other questions puzzled the legal officers of the govern- 
ment’ and led them to seek counsel from private citizens of learning 
and patriotism. It has long been known that one who gave ungrudg- 
ingly of his time and learning was Francis Lieber. No matter how 
many requests came to him from government officers, he cheerfully 
complied. This work, coupled with his labors as a propagandist for 
the Union cause, has led historians to recognize him as one of the 
most active and helpful of private citizens during the Civil War. 
Lieber has received this recognition in spite of the fact that only the 
broad outline of his wartime activities has been known. Now, how- 
ever, the great collection of his papers and correspondence available 
in the Huntington Library’ makes it possible to fill in many details 
of the outline and to present a clearer picture of his work and his 
attitude toward the war than has previously been possible. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Francis Lieber was professor of 
history and political economy at Columbia College in New York 
City and a lecturer in the law school of that institution. As one of 
the defeated German liberals who had found a new home in the 
United States, he was devoted to the principles of democracy and 
freedom and was anxious to see the Union cause triumph. Twenty 

1See The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866, ed. Howard K. Beale (Annual Report 


of the American Historical Association, 1930, Vol. IV); James G. Randall, Constitu- 
tional Problems under Lincoln (New York, 1926). 


* A survey of the Lieber Papers by Charles B. Robson will be found in The Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, No. 3 (1933), pp. 135 ff. 
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years’ residence in the South, where he served on the faculty of 
South Carolina College, had given him many southern friends and 
an interest in the South’s philosophy of life and government but no 
sympathy for the Southerners in their efforts to destroy the Union. 
Lieber’s interest in the war was further enhanced by the fact that, 
while two of his sons fought for the Union, his eldest son, who had 
remained in the South when the rest of the family moved north, 
fought and died for the Confederacy. The war was but a few weeks 
old when Lieber wrote to a friend, “Behold in me the symbol of 
civil war: Oscar probably on his march to Virginia under that flag 
of shame, Hamilton in the Illinois militia at Cairo, Norman writing 
today to President Lincoln for a commission in the United States 
Army.” , 

Except for a few weeks when he served on a special government 
commission, Lieber was a private citizen during the war. Neverthe- 
less, his wartime activities and his correspondence with men in 
public life touch many aspects of the war and constitute an inter- 
esting and valuable study. His interest in the constitutional and 
legal problems of the conflict led to an extensive correspondence 
with Attorney-General Edward Bates and Major General Henry 
W. Halleck and to an occasional exchange of letters with other gov- 
ernment officials. His correspondence with Bates commenced in 
the early weeks of the war, on the very controversial question of 
Lincoln’s suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 
In August, 1861, he sent to Bates a copy of a long letter from Horace 
Binney, brilliant Philadelphia lawyer of the older generation, up- 
holding the President’s right to suspend the privilege of the writ, 
and suggested to him that if he thought the President would be 
interested the letter should be shown to him.‘ When, a few months 
later, largely at Lieber’s suggestion, this letter was revised and 
printed as a pamphlet, it created widespread discussion and called 
forth many replies.’ In May, 1862, a second pamphlet by Binney on 


* Francis Lieber to G. S. Hilliard, May 11, 1861, printed in Thomas Sergeant Perry, 
The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Boston, 1882), p. 318. 

* Horace Binney to Francis Lieber, July 29, 1861. Copy in Lieber Papers. This letter 
was written, at the suggestion of Lieber, following a long discussion of the constitu- 
tional issue by the two men. (Lieber to Bates, July 31, 1861, and Aug. 8, 1861.) 

5 Charles Chauncey Binney, The Life of Horace Binney, with Selections from His 
Letters (Philadelphia, 1903), pp. 349-53. 
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this subject was printed, and again Lieber saw that a copy reached 
the Attorney-General.’ 

Bates found real value in Lieber’s correspondence and eagerly 
sought his opinions on questions before the government. In Octo- 
ber, 1862, when requesting Lieber’s views on the nature and force 
of constitutions, Bates wrote: 


You know that I am liable every day, to have hard questions put to 
me, by the President & heads of Departments, and that I am bound to 
answer them, as best I can. Some of these questions touch the organiza- 
tion of our system and the ground-principles of our institutions. Often 
I have wished, before finally committing myself upon paper, to have an 
hour’s conversation with you upon the subject in hand, in order that I 
might be either strengthened in my faith, or (my fallacies being made 
apparent) put upon a better line of thought.’ 


Lieber promptly complied with the request and sent Bates a long 
letter in which he traced the history of constitutions, classified them, 
and discussed their relative binding qualities.* 

A few weeks later Bates sought Lieber’s views on the question, 
“Can a nation blockade its own seaport—its own, of right and in 
possession?’” Lieber replied at length in the affirmative and declared 
that such an act would involve no acknowledgment of the South as 
an independent power. “Blockading means blocking up. . . ;’ he 
wrote. “If the books on international law use the word Blockade in 
a distinct sense (because they treat necessarily of independent na- 
tions), that does not prove that it has lost its sense of blocking up or 
closing up in general. . . . The word does in no way affect the right 
that a sovereign has to cork up and close his own seaports.” This was 
but a confirmation of a position taken by Lieber more than a year 
before, when he had written to Bates that it might have been better 


to use the term “blocking up;’ but “Blockade or not Blockade, a 
* Lieber to Bates, May 3, 1862; Bates to Lieber, May 6, 1862. A clear statement of 
Lieber’s own views of the President’s power to suspend the privilege of the writ of 


habeas corpus may be found in a letter to Charles Sumner, Jan. 8, 1863, printed in 
Perry, Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, pp. 328-30. 


* Bates to Lieber, Oct. 10, 1862. 
§ Lieber to Bates, Oct. 18, 1862. 
* Bates to Lieber, Nov. 2, 1862. 
” Lieber to Bates, Nov. 9, 1862. A contemporary copy. 
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government has a right to shut a port as I have a right to close my 
door and open another, if I see fit:™ 

In the early summer of 1862 Lieber wrote Bates a long and inter- 
esting letter on the subjects of General David Hunter’s proclama- 
tion freeing the slaves of the South Atlantic States and the return of 
fugitive slaves by the military governor of North Carolina, Edward 
Stanly. With the consent of the Attorney-General this was published 
as an open letter to him.” Lieber approved Lincoln’s action counter- 
manding Hunter’s proclamation because in his view no subordi- 
nate general had the right to issue a proclamation of such vast 
importance. Moreover, the intrinsic character of the proclamation 
made it inadmissible, declared Lieber, for Hunter claimed to be 
acting under martial law, but he had no right to declare martial law 
over an area not controlled by his army.” 

What policy to adopt with regard to the return of fugitive slaves 
was at this time a question before the administration. In his open 
letter to Bates, Lieber urged that the President should declare 
against the return of such slaves: 

No matter what may be ultimately determined upon regarding slav- 
ery in general, law, usage, & reason establish it as a fact, that the slave 
escaping during war from one belligerent to another, for protection, be- 
comes thereby free. Slavery exists by municipal law; not by the law of 
nature. .. . when men are arrayed against each other as belligerants, 
municipal law falls from them like scales. . .. Our general has not only 
no power, but as a commander in War, he has actually no faculty, to 
discriminate between a free & a bond man.” 


Because of Major General Halleck’s interest in law, exemplified 
by his treatise on international law, which appeared at the close 
of 1861," Lieber sent to him a copy of the pamphlet containing 
Binney’s letter on the suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus.” This inaugurated a correspondence between Hal- 
leck and Lieber that continued throughout the war and touched on 
many subjects of interest and importance. One such subject was that 


1 Lieber to Bates, Aug. 24, 1861. 18 Lieber to Bates, June 8, 1862. 
1 Lieber to Bates, June 8 and 13, 1862. “4 Lieber to Bates, June 8, 1862. 


Henry W. Halleck, International Law; or Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War (New York and San Francisco, 1861). 


16 Lieber to Halleck, Jan. go, 1862. 
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of the treatment of guerrillas—a subject raised especially by activi- 
ties in Missouri, Arkansas, and Kentucky in the summer of 1862.” 
Lieber’s Miscellaneous Writings contains an article on “Guerrilla 
Parties considered with Reference to the Laws and Usages of War,’ 
which was prepared in 1862, according to the editor, at the request 
of Major General H. W. Halleck.” The General did make such a 
request,” but Lieber’s correspondence reveals that the request was | 
made at the suggestion of Lieber. On August 1, 1862, Lieber wrote 
Halleck that his notes on the subject of “‘Guerrilleros” were nearly 
complete and that he was wondering how to get them before the 
public. He thought he ought not again to resort to an open letter, 
as he had done on the subject of fugitive slaves. “‘Can there be such 
a thing,’ he asked Halleck, “as being called upon by high authority, 
by you for instance, or Secretary Stanton, to give my views?” Gen- 
eral Halleck not only accepted this suggestion and formally re- 
quested Lieber’s views, but also arranged for the War Department 
to appropriate $300 for 5,000 copies of the article.” 

Lieber reviewed the treatment accorded guerrilla bands in 
Europe in the past and the statements on the subject in works on 
international law and the law of war, pointed out the tendency 
toward more humane treatment of prisoners of war and the diffi- 
culty of determining the true status of some parties, and concluded 
that guerrilla-men captured in a fair and open fight should be 
treated as regular combatants until special crimes such as murder, 
or the killing of prisoners, or the sacking of places, are proved upon 
them. Such favor, he declared, need not be extended to those guer- 
rillas who trespass within the hostile lines to commit devastation, 
rapine, or destruction, nor to armed bands that rise in the rear of an 
army or in a district fairly occupied by military force.” 

Bates and Halleck were not the only government officials who 

" Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the War of the Rebellion, 
Ser. I, Vols. XV, XVI, XVII, passim. 
* Francis Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings (Philadelphia, 1881), II, 275-92. 


* Halleck to Lieber, Aug. 6, 1862, printed in Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, Ser. III, Vol. II, 301. 


” Lieber to Halleck, Aug. 1, 1862. 
* Halleck to Lieber, Aug. 20, 1862; Lieber to Halleck, Sept. 1, 186. 
* Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings, II, 275-92. 
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sought Lieber’s opinions. Secretary Stanton requested advice on the 
military use of colored persons seeking refuge with the Union 
army;” the commander of the Department of the East asked for his 
judgment on the right of a military court or commission in a depatt- 
ment not under martial law to try a civilian for violation of the law 
of war;™ Judge Advocate General Holt, faced with a court martial 
involving spies and anxious to set a good precedent, turned to 
Lieber for aid;* and at a later time his views were sought on ques- 
tions concerning spies as well as guerrillas.” Busy though he was 
with his regular duties, and lacking any sort of clerical or secretarial 
assistance, Lieber never hesitated to prepare opinions on the varied 
questions submitted to him. 

The most important of Lieber’s war services were those in con- 
nection with the drafting of the Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field, issued by the Adjutant 
General’s office as General Order No. 100.” It was known at the 
time, and it has frequently been stated since, that Lieber had a part 
in preparing these instructions, but the exact nature of that part has 
not been clear. Lieber’s correspondence reveals that the original 
suggestion that such instructions should be issued was his and that 
it was he who did most of the actual work of preparing them. 

On November 13, 1862, Lieber wrote to General Halleck that, 
ever since the beginning of the war, it had been becoming clearer 
and clearer to him “that the President ought to issue a set of rules 
and definitions providing for the most urgent cases, occurring under 
the Law and Usages of War, and on which our Articles of War are 
silent:’ He suggested that the President, as commander-in-chief, 
should, through the Secretary of War, appoint a committee, of which 
Halleck ought to be chairman, to draw up such a “‘code;’ as Lieber 
usually called it. “I do not know,’ he wrote, “that any such thing as 
I design, exists in any other country, but in all other countries the 
Law of War is much more reduced to naked Force or Might, than 

* Lieber to Halleck, Aug. 9 and 10, 1862. 

** Lieber to Halleck, May 24, June 1 and 13, 1864. 
% Joseph Holt to Lieber, Feb. 20, 1863. 

* Lieber to Halleck, Feb. 4, 1865. 


™ Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. III, Vol. III, 148-64; 
Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings, II, 245-74. 
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we are willing to do it, especially now, perhaps in this Civil War, 
and there exists much more thorough organization in those coun- 
tries; nor do single wars extend there over such distances as here’”™ 

After some further correspondence, in which Lieber stressed the 
importance of this project, he was summoned to Washington to aid 
in carrying out the plan.” By order of the Secretary of War a board, 
headed by Major General E. A. Hitchcock and including three 
other generals and Dr. Lieber, was appointed to perform this task.” 
The board assigned to Lieber the important job of doing the basic 
work and preparing the draft for discussion.” Lieber was soon back 
in New York, and such time as he could spare from his teaching 
duties he devoted to the preparation of the code. 

The growth of the code is clearly revealed by the manuscripts 
preserved in Lieber’s papers. One very rough manuscript on odds 
and ends of paper is obviously an early, if not the first, draft of the 
code. There is also a second manuscript draft, much enlarged and 
refined, which in February, 1863, was ‘‘Printed as Manuscript for 
the Board Appointed by the Secretary of War.’ Copies were sent not 
only to the other members of the board but also to General Halleck, 
General Scott, Attorney-General Bates, and Horace Binney.” Nei- 
ther Scott nor Binney was well enough to respond to Lieber’s re- 
quest for suggestions” and no evidence exists that Bates did so. There 
is preserved, however, one of these printed copies with numerous 
modifications and questions noted in the margins in the handwrit- 
ing of General Halleck. Apparently Lieber himself was far from 
satisfied with this February printed draft, for he was soon preparing 
another one," perhaps the most interesting of those preserved in his 
papers. Into a blank notebook he pasted paragraphs cut from a 
printed copy, with adequate space for changes and additions. Mar- 
ginal notes, which were freely made, indicated those modifications 

* Lieber to Halleck, Nov. 13, 1862. 

* Lieber to Halleck, Nov. 20, Dec. 7 and 9g, 1862. 

* Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. 111, Vol. II, 951. 

* Lieber to Halleck, Feb. 20, 1863. 

*® Tbid.; Lieber to Bates, Feb. 25, 1863. 

% Lieber to Halleck, Mar. 4, 1863. 

* Halleck to Lieber, Feb. 23, 1863; Lieber to Halleck, Mar. 2, 16, 17, 22, 23, 1863. 
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for which he was responsible and those which were made at Hal- 
leck’s suggestion, as well as points that still needed careful consid- 
eration. Whereas the earlier draft contained only ninety-seven 
paragraphs, this revision ran to one hundred and forty. The increase 
was due in part to the addition of one entire section on “Insurrec- 
tion—Civil War—Rebellion;’ which though drafted by Lieber was 
added at the suggestion of Halleck. 

Lieber’s papers disclose no evidence that the other members of 
the board made any suggestions during these preliminary stages. 
Toward the end of March, when he was ready to submit his work to 
his colleagues in Washington, the code underwent its final revision. 
The ten general sections into which Lieber had divided the work 
were left unchanged, but some material was shifted from one sec- 
tion to another, a few paragraphs were divided, a little new material 
was added, and some of Lieber’s material was omitted. Certain of 
the changes, Lieber regarded as improvements, but others he disap- 
proved because they cut out things which he thought ought to have 
been left in. In particular, he thought the portion of the code deal- 
ing with “rebellion” was too much abbreviated.” As finally agreed 
to by the board the code was issued as General Order No. 100, on 
April 24.” Though Lieber did not approve all the modifications 
made by the board he was pleased with the result. “As the order now 
stands,’ he wrote to Halleck, “I think the No. 100 will do honour to 
our country. It will be adopted as a basis for similar works by the 
English, French and Germans. It is a contribution by the U. S. to 
the stock of common civilisation: The code, and Lieber’s part in 


% Lieber to Charles Sumner, May 19, 1863; Lieber to Halleck, May 20, 1863. In his 
letter to Sumner, Lieber gives an interesting brief account of the origin of the code. 
“The genesis of this little tablet with my name is this: When the war broke out, our 
government hesitated to exchange prisoners of war fearing that it would amount to an 
acknowledgment of the rebels. I wrote an article in the Times, to show that this was 
not the case. At the same time I concluded to lecture on the Law of War in the Law 
School. Then came the abuse of flags of truce, the arrogant pretensions of the enemy 
to lay down absurd rules of the law of war, and then the ‘guerrilla’ business and con- 
fusion of ideas. Gen' Halleck called upon me, after my correspondence with him, to 
write a pamphlet on Guerrillas, which I did. The fearful abuse of Paroling, becoming 
a premium on cowardice, went on. The Harper’s Ferry affair happened. At last I wrote 
to Halleck that he ought to issue a Code on the Law of Nations so far as relates to 
armies in the field. I was approached, and here is the thing’ 

% Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. III, Vol. III, 148-64. 

*? Lieber to Halleck, May 20, 1863. 
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producing it, received the praise of Major General Hitchcock, who 
wrote to Lieber,“‘Your labors (& learning) in suggesting and build- 
ing up the Code have already done great good, and must do more. 
The Code must gradually become the law of the civilized world in 
war—(if this is not a contrad‘ction):” Lieber and Hitchcock were 
both good prophets. The code did become the basis of future works 
on this phase of international law, and on the fiftieth anniversary 
of its promulgation as General Order No. 100 an eminent Ameri- 
can statesman, Elihu Root, could refer to Lieber as “the man who 
gave form and direction and effectiveness to the civilizing move- 
ment by which man at his best, through the concurrence of nations, 
imposes the restraint of rules of right conduct, upon man at his 
worst, in the extreme exercise of force’”” 

Lieber’s interest in the code did not cease with its promulgation. 
He was anxious to see it enforced and was interested in additions or 
modifications that would improve it. He frequently corresponded 
with Halleck about particular sections or provisions of the code, as 
cases involving them arose.” 

A somewhat different field of activity in which Lieber’s influence 
was felt was that of propaganda. From the very outset of the war 
numerous products of his pen appeared in newspapers and maga- 
zines, all written for the purpose of molding public opinion and 
building support for the Union cause. Moreover, he was a leading 
figure in the Loyal Publication Society, from its inception in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, to its dissolution three years later. The organizers of 
this society had been stirred to action by the spreading of disloyal 
documents and journals among the soldiers and by the organization 
of a “Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge:’* The de- 
clared purpose of the latter society, headed by Professor S. F. B. 
Morse, was to arouse public opinion against the usurpation of 


* Hitchcock to Lieber, Oct. 22, 1863. 

® Elihu Root, “Francis Lieber;’ The American Journal of International Law, VII, 
459. For the influence of Lieber’s code upon future codifications see also George B. 
Davis, “Doctor Francis Lieber’s Instructions for the Government of Armies in the 
Field? ibid., 1, 22-24; Ernest Nys,“‘Francis Lieber—His Life and Work; ibid., V, 391-93. 

* Lieber to Halleck, June 2, Oct. 3 and 12, 1863, Apr. 19, Oct. 15, 1864; Halleck to 
Lieber, Sept. 30, 1863. 

“Proceedings at the First Anniversary Meeting of the Loyal Publication Society,’ 
Loyal Publication Society, No. 44 (New York, 1864), p. 8. 
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powers by the Lincoln government,” but to some persons it ap- 
peared to be a disloyal organization and they promptly organized 
the Loyal Publication Society. At its organizational meeting the so- 
ciety adopted a resolution declaring its object to be “the distribution 
of journals and documents of unquestionable and unconditional 
loyalty throughout the United States:’* During the society’s first 
year, Francis Lieber served as chairman of its important commit- 
tee on publications. Under his leadership the society published 
forty-three pamphlets, averaging seventeen pages in length, and 
distributed over 300,000 copies of them. It also published and dis- 
tributed twelve single-sheet items and circulated 155,000 copies of 
newspapers and magazines.“ 

When at the first anniversary meeting of the society, in February, 
1864, ill-health led to the resignation of Charles King as president, 
the members unanimously elected Francis Lieber to the post. He 
was re-elected in 1865, and served until the dissolution of the society 
in February, 1866. As president, Lieber continued to work with the 
publications committee and to encourage and stimulate its activity.“ 

Of the ninety pamphlets published by the society during its three- 
year existence, nine were from the pen of Lieber. The most signifi- 
cant of these was his appeal to the Germans in America, during the 
campaign of 1864, under the title Lincoln oder McClellan.” This 
proved so popular that it was published by the society, not only in 
German, but also in English and Dutch.” In this pamphlet Lieber 
urged all the Germans to realize that the right to vote carried with 
it the duty to exercise that right. He warned them not to be misled 
by the name “Democratic” and not to overlook the fact that a strong 
element in the Democratic convention at Chicago had been former 
Know-Nothings, bitter in their opposition to foreigners. He re- 
minded his readers that a German does not support the idea of state 


“ Papers from the Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge, No. 1. John Rus- 
sell Bartlett, Literature of the Rebellion (Boston, 1866), lists only five publications of 
this society, but the Huntington Library has a bound volume containing twelve of 
the Society’s publications. 

“ Loyal Publication Society, No. 44, p. 8. * Ibid., p. 3; No. 78, p. 5; No. 89. 

“ Ibid., pp. 15-17. “ Tbid., No. 59. 

“ Ibid., Nos. 67, 71. In a letter to Halleck, Oct. 29, 1864, Lieber stated that he had 


opposed the translation of this appeal into Dutch, for the arguments were written to 
appeal to Germans, not Hollanders. 
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sovereignty, and declared that they should not be disturbed by the 
Democrats who were shouting so loudly that the Constitution was 
being violated, for the Democrats were guilty of far greater viola- 
tion than the Republicans, whose administration was in no sense 
a tyranny but on the contrary permitted great freedom.“ 

Lieber worked for the re-election of Lincoln, not because he was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the President, but because he was bit- 
terly opposed to McClellan, the Democratic candidate, and feared 
that there was a real possibility that the General would triumph 
over Lincoln. Lieber was among those present at D. D. Field’s 
house, on August 30, 1864, when it was agreed that, as Lincoln 
could not be re-elected unless some great military victories were 
soon won, a committee should call on the President to withdraw 
and a convention should be convened at Cincinnati to determine 
“whether the friends of the country should nominate a new candi- 
date (probably Grant) or continue for Lincoln’”” Lieber declined to 
sign the call for the convention, because he had not been informed 
in advance of the purpose of the meeting and because he did not 
believe his name would have any influence.” That he had much 
sympathy with the point of view that produced this movement is 
seen, however, from his “most confidential” letter to Halleck, in 


which he expressed his belief that only the taking of Richmond 
or Lincoln’s withdrawal could save them from McClellan and the 
Democrats. No matter what the reason, he continued, 


the fact is that there is no spark of that enthusiasm or inspiriting mo- 
tive power, call it what you may, for Mr L., without which you cannot 
move so comprehensive an election as that of a President. We must have 
a new man against a new man, and we cannot have him without Mr L’s 
withdrawal. Oh, that an angel could descend and show Mr Lincoln what 
a beautiful stamp on his name in history, such a withdrawal would be. 
He could say in his letter that it is a universal law that names wear out 
in revolutions and civil wars; and that he with draws &c &c. I do not 
know that history would record a nobler act than this would be. If he 
does not speedily withdraw we are beaten, if we are beaten, our country 
is extinguished and loathsome disgrace is our children’s inheritance." 


‘8 Loyal Publication Society, No. 59. 
“ Lieber to Charles Sumner, Aug. 31, 1864. % Ibid. 


™ Lieber to Halleck, Sept. 1, 1864, in Lieber Papers; Perry, Life and Letters of Fran- 
cis Lieber, pp. 350-51. 
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To this long and pessimistic letter Halleck replied that, though 
the political and military skies were indeed gloomy, he thought it 
best to stick by Lincoln.” Before long the skies were not quite so 
dark and Lieber was beginning to feel that Lincoln had a chance 
for victory.” “If Lincoln is re-elected;’ he wrote to Sumner on Sep- 
tember 13,‘‘it will be one of the widest, highest acts of a nation in 
history. For, there is no personal liking of Mr. L. in the matter and 
a positive dislike of the Cabinet. In electing Mr. L. the people go 
exclusively for the Country’ Lieber was encouraged by Sheridan’s 
victories in the Shenandoah Valley, by Blair’s resignation from the 
cabinet, and by a report from his son Hamilton, who was with the 
army, that when the Chicago platform became known “his whole 
company hurrahed for Lincoln:”* 

Lieber still feared that McClellan might be successful.” He feared 
that, unless the polls in New York City were adequately protected, 
the McClellan majority there might be large enough to carry the 
whole state for him.” Consequently he continued to plan and work 
in behalf of Lincoln, and finally on election morning went to the 
polls and cast three votes for Lincoln*—doubtless his own and those 
of his two soldier sons. 

Throughout the war Lieber was a firm opponent of any compro- 
mise with the South, of any armistice or peace negotiations, of any 
termination of the conflict other than the restoration of the Union. 
Soon after the North’s first defeat at Bull Run, he declared to Sum- 
ner his belief that the inherent destiny of the Americans was to be 
one people and that no partition peace that might be concluded 
could be lasting.” A year and a half later, in the gloom following the 
bloody slaughter at Fredericksburg, Lieber wrote to Sumner that 
he hoped to hear that he and everyone else in Washington were 
opposed to an armistice: “Bad as our cause stands at this precise 
moment . . . an armistice would make it infinitely worse. . . . An 
armistice would simply be a suicide, and a peculiarly disgraceful 


one. 


% Halleck to Lieber, Sept. 2, 1864. % Lieber to Halleck, Oct. 29, 1864. 
%$ Lieber to Halleck, Sept. 9, 1864. 58 Lieber to Sumner, no date. 

% Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 13, 1864. ® Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 13, 1861. 
% Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 24, 1864. ® Lieber to Sumner, Jan. 22, 1863. 


% Lieber to Halleck, Oct. 15, 19, 29, 1864. 
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In the winter of 1864-65, as the pressure of the Confederacy in- 
creased and the end of the war seemed at hand, Lieber still stood 
out against an armistice and peace negotiations. On January 20, 
1865, he wrote to Sumner: 


Comfort your friend a little by telling him, if you can, that there is 
absolutely no foundation whatever for all that talk about commission- 
ers, armistice and peace. Armistice! Who would say to the blacksmith, 
stop, when the iron begins to curve for the horse shoe? Strike, strike, and 
strike again, is the word. If peace means a settlement between two par- 
ties, we want no peace. We want the Country, we want extinction of 
slavery, and everything short of that is only ‘Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace: President Lincoln has indeed been re-elected on these two 
positive and avowed conditions, but why this running to and fro of Mr. 
Blair? Things begin to assume a somewhat disintegrating character, in 
the South, but they only begin, nor have we anything to do with that, 
except to further that state of things by men like Sherman not by gentle- 
men like Mr. Blair. They do not seem to cease their foulmouthed vi- 
tuperation of the North and all that is sacred to America. 

Write me something positive and comforting.” 


The same uncompromising spirit is evident in the peace resolu- 
tion presented by Lieber to the Union League Club of New York 
and adopted by that organization early in February. This resolution 
declared that there should be no peace, and no peace conference, 
except upon the following terms, “distinctly and plainly laid down 
and defined, namely: 

1. No armistice on any account; 

2. No foreign mediation; 

3. No slavery; 

4. No assumption of the Southern Debt; 

5- No state rights inconsistent with the supreme and paramount au- 

thority of the Union, and, above all, no right of secession; 

6. No diminution of our country by one inch of land or one drop of 


water.” 


Though Lieber had been a rather reluctant supporter of Lin- 
coln, the President’s assassination angered him and he cried out for 
harsh treatment of the South.,He called for the reinstitution of the 
draft and a clean sweep of the South. “Drive the fiends from our 
soil;’ he urged on Halleck, “and let Grant be a stern uncompromis- 


* Lieber to Sumner, Jan. 20, 1865. * Loyal Publication Society, No. 79, p. 4. 
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ing man of the sword, and sword alone, until the masses in the 
States rise against their own fiends and hang them or drive them 
out, and until the masses offer themselves, re-revolutionized, back 
to the Union, freed from slavery and assassins and secret society:”” 

Throughout the Reconstruction period Lieber was a constant 
correspondent of Charles Sumner, leader of the radical Republi- 
cans in the Senate. ‘To what extent he influenced the Senator can- 
not be said, but his letters to Sumner are full of interest to the 
historian of the period, for they express the views of a thoughtful, 
though passionate, liberal. Lieber did not agree with the full pro- 
gram of the radicals and cannot definitely be placed in their party, 
yet he had more in common with them than with the President's 
supporters. 

Long before the close of the war, Lieber had commenced to think 
about the problems of reconstruction and to discuss them in his 
correspondence with Senator Sumner. In the fall of 1863 he stated 
his belief that it would be necessary to add several amendments to 
the Constitution, one of which should provide that no state could 
return to Congress without making provision for the abolition of 
slavery.“ During the next few months he was increasingly interested 
in the question of constitutional amendments,” and finally, on 
March 1, 1864, informed Sumner that he had just finished a paper 
of twenty-eight pages on that subject. After some revision, this pa- 
per was published by the Loyal Publication Society, under the title 
Amendments of the Constitution, Submitted to the Consideration 
of the American People.” 

Of the seven amendments proposed by Lieber the first four were 
designed to strengthen the hand of the federal government in any 
future secession movement. Every native and naturalized citizen 
owes plenary allegiance to the government of the United States, 
read the first proposed amendment. The second broadened treason 
to include assisting in attempts to separate from the United States 
any state, territory, or unorganized territory, or any part thereof. 
The third declared it a high crime’to incite armed resistance to 

* Lieber to Halleck, Apr. 15, 1865. * Lieber to Sumner, Sept. 30, 1863. 
* Lieber to Sumner, Dec. 4, 1863, Feb. 12, 1864. 
® Loyal Publication Society, No. 83. 
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United States authority or to establish or join societies or combi- 
nations whose object is armed resistance to the authority of the 
United States. The fourth of Lieber’s proposals would have per- 
mitted trials for treason to be held outside of the state or district 
where committed, if rebellion or war impeded the administration 
of justice in that state or district. 

The remainder of Lieber’s amendments dealt with the Negro. 
They declared slavery abolished; based representation in Congress 
on the number of persons eligible to vote for the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature; defined participation in the slave 
trade as piracy;” and, well in advance of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, declared the free inhabitants of each state and territory, in- 
cluding ex-slaves, citizens of the United States entitled, without any 
exception of color, race, or origin, to the privileges of citizens, as 
well in the courts of jurisdiction as elsewhere. 

Lieber’s proposal that representation in Congress should be in 
proportion to the number of eligible voters was not designed, as 
was the second section of the subsequent Fourteenth Amendment, 
to force general Negro suffrage upon the South. At the close of 1864, 
when advocating to Sumner his proposed change in the basis of rep- 
resentation, he wrote: “The Southern States, and especially those 
in which the coloured population prevails will not give, and indeed 
cannot give all at once the suffrage to every freedman. If, therefore, 
you allow the apportionment to be made according to the number 
of free people, you give a larger number of members of Congress 
to such a State as South Carolina and give it to a minority in the 
State. This seems to me to deserve the attention of you all, President 
and every one included’ Lieber’s opposition to increasing south- 
ern representation was also expressed in a letter to Senator E. D. 
Morgan, February 1, 1865, which was published by the Loyal Pub- 
lication Society.” 

Lieber believed that the question of Negro suffrage should be 
left to the states” and that they might well establish literacy quali- 
fications, and perhaps property qualifications, for the exercise of 


* This was to settle all question as to the constitutionality of the congressional act 
of 1820 declaring the slave trade to be piracy. 

* Lieber to Sumner, Dec. 13, 1864. ® Lieber to Sumner, May 4, 1865. 

* Loyal Publication Society, No. 79. 
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the suffrage by either whites or blacks. He agreed, however, that 
these qualifications might be waived for all who had fought for the 
Union.” 

His attitude on the question of Negro suffrage should not be con- 
sidered as indicating on Lieber’s part any hostility or indifference to 
the Negro. The last of his proposed amendments, as already noted, 
provided that Negroes should have full privileges of citizenship. 
Moreover, he was an advocate of the Civil Rights bill and rejoiced 
when it was passed over Johnson’s veto.” His attitude toward one 
aspect of the question of Negro rights was clearly expressed in a let- 
ter to Senator Sumner, to whom he wrote: 


Two things have appeared to me very clear in connexion with this 
subject, namely, that it is a great and deep shame to us Americans, that 
other negro-enslaving people, e.g. the Spaniards in the West Indies, al- 
low negro (free and slave) testimony—I do not know how it is in Brazil— 
pray ascertain that for me of the minister in Washington; and that the 
exclusion of coloured witnesses is barbarous and against all legal prin- 
ciple, in the extreme. We take evidence wherever we can find it, and 
let judge and jury weigh its importance. Even a thing is allowed to tell 
its story—a bloody knife, a stolen silver spoon in the pocket of a man. 
But a man with some dark colour cannot give evidence, yet he can, 
against or for a fellow coloured man, and a slave against a free mulatto; 
yet, again not upon oath. Oh it is vulgarity and barbarism in a loath- 
some degree stinking in the nostrils of every truthful and conscientious 
jurist. It is a crazy jumble of ideas regarding evidence.” 


In view of Lieber’s friendship with Charles Sumner, the radical 
leader of the Senate, it is not surprising that he had no high opinion 
of President Johnson. A few days after Johnson’s unfortunate con- 
dition and behavior when inaugurated as Vice-President, Lieber 
proposed to Sumner, ‘‘Let us get rid of the Vice Pr. Can he not be 
sent to a madhouse?’”™ Two days later he declared ‘“‘such criminals” 
ought to be “drowned in a hogshead of whiskey: When, early in 
April, Lincoln visited Richmond, Lieber urged Sumner to induce 
the President to return. “His place is not where he tarries; even if he 
did not expose his own life and the country to have J. for president. 

7 Lieber to Sumner, Aug. 11, Oct. 22, Nov. 25, 1865. 

™ Lieber to Sumner, Apr. 9, 1866. ™ Lieber to Sumner, Mar. 9, 1865. 

8 Lieber to Sumner, Mar. 20, 1864. © Lieber to Sumner, Mar. 11, 1865. 
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Imagine that calamity! It makes me shiver and tremble’” Nine days 
later, when “that calamity” had befallen the country, Lieber poured 
out his denunciation of the assassins, and cried out, “And such a 
successor! Oh that our history must have this blot:’” The same day, 
he burst forth in a letter to General Halleck: “My God! That even 
this should befall us! It is Slavery, Slavery: 

Lieber’s views of Johnson were somewhat modified as time 
passed,” but he never came to respect him. In 1868 he supported 
the movement to impeach the President and referred to him as a 
person “who is totally destitute of shame or fairness and who stakes 
his name and his salvation upon quibbles.” 

Though Francis Lieber’s position during most of the period of 
the war and reconstruction was that of a private citizen, he was a 
significant figure, and his career and correspondence throw interest- 
ing light on the nation during those years of internal strife. Through 
his contacts with Halleck, Bates, and Sumner, and his work with the 
Loyal Publication Society, he influenced both leaders and people 
and contributed to the solution of the nation’s problems. 

% Lieber to Sumner, Apr. 4, 1865. 

™ Lieber to Sumner, Apr. 15, 1865. 

8 Lieber to Halleck, Apr. 15, 1865. 

* Lieber to Sumner, July 28, 1865. 

* Lieber to Sumner, May 4, 1868. 








Notes and Documents 





The Supplicats for Spenser’s Degrees 


A‘ the unpublished life-records of Edmund Spenser are the 
supplicats for his University degrees. If the customary academic 
procedure (scholastico more) was followed, the student at Eliza- 
bethan Cambridge was required to complete the prescribed course 
of study covering twelve terms, or approximately four years (quad- 
riennium completum), before being “sent up” by his college to the 
University for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Having been created 
a “general sophister” (generalis sophista) by the authority of his col- 
lege, the student first met its requirements in “responsions’’ (respon- 
siones) and “opponencies” (oppositiones). Then—usually during the 
week preceding Ash Wednesday—the candidate having sustained 
the University’s own examinations in further philosophical dispu- 
tations, the praelector of his college submitted for him a supplicat 
in which he “prayed” the University to admit him to “answering 
the question” (ad respondendum quaestioni) before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the University Senate (caput senatus). The questionist, if 
successful in answering this priorum, or question from Aristotle’s 
Prior Analytics, became a “determiner” and, “standing in quad- 
ragesima”’ from Ash Wednesday to the Thursday before Palm Sun- 
day, he was finally pronounced by the proctor as ready to commence 
B.A. Some nine terms, or roughly three years, following his final 
determination as B.A., the young bachelor, through a similar for- 
mality, could seek permission to “incept in arts” (ad incipiendum 
in artibus)—could meet the posteriorum, or question from Aris- 
totle’s Posterior Analytics, and proceed by additional statutable 
exercises to the degree of Master of Arts, usually on the first ‘Tues- 
day in July.’ Both of Spenser’s petitions have survived among hun- 


*On the procedure of the advancement to the bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
Cambridge in the fifteenth century, see Grace Book A ... Cambridge . . . 1454-1488, 
ed. S. M. Leathes (“LLuard Memorial Series; Vol. I; 1897), pp. XxI-xxv. For the best 
account concerning the Elizabethan practice, see the notes left by Matthew Stokys and 
John Buck, Appendix A and Appendix B, respectively, in George Peacock, Observa- 
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dreds of such documents preserved in the University Registry, 
Cambridge.’ 

Spenser’s supplicat for the B.A. degree, No. 11 among the B.A. 
supplicats for 1572/3,’ is in the hand of, and is signed by, Richard 
Osborne, B.A. (1567/8), M.A. (15'71), Fellow of Pembroke Hall in 
1570, and University Preacher in 1575;:* 


Pemb. hall 


supplicat reverentijs vestris Edmundus Spenser/ vt duodecem ter- 
mini in quibus lectiones ordinarias au-/ divit, licet non omnino 
secundum formam statuti, cum omnibus/ oppositionibus respon- 
sionibus et alijs exercitijs per statuta/ requis:tis, sufficiant ei ad 


respondendum questioni Ricardus 


Osborn. 


Edmund Spenser prayeth to your reverences that twelve terms during 
which he hath heard the usual lectures (even though not wholly accord- 
ing to the form of the statute), together with all opponencies, respon- 
sions, and other exercises required by [royal] statute, may suffice for him 
to be admitted to the question. 


The usual qualifying clause, “licet . . . statuti;’ was introduced into 
supplicats, “soon after the granting of the Elizabethan statutes, to 
satisfy the scruples of the petitioner or of the members of the caput 
when some unimportant form prescribed by the statutes had not 
been observed: The word ad written in the left-hand margin indi- 
cates that Spenser’s supplication was granted,’ and the same is shown 
by the University Grace Book, wherein, under the date of “16 Ian. 
1572[/3],” Spenser appears third (‘Edm Spenser’’) in Pembroke’s 
list of twelve,’ and eleventh (“Spencer pemb:’) in the Ordo Senioni- 





tions on the Statutes of the University of Cambridge (1841); see also Peacock’s own 
remarks, pp. 8-12 et passim, and cf, J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge ... 
to... 1535 (1873), Pp- 352-55- 

*I am indebted to E. Harrison, M.A., Registrary of Cambridge, for permission to 
consult these and other documents in his keeping. 

° MS “Supplicats (1568-9 to 1573-4): 

* John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. 1, Vol. IIT (1924), p. 286. 

® Peacock, op. cit., p. 9, n. 2. 

* See the illustration. 

7MS “Liber Gratiarum A” (from Michaelmas, 1542, to Michaelmas, 1589), fol. 109; 
ed. John Venn (1910), p. 260. 

8 Ibid. 
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tatis of the University, in a class of one hundred and twenty bache- 
lors.’ At length a full-fledged Bachelor of Arts by the end of Lent 
term, 1572/3, Spenser became a “gentleman” entitled to be styled 
officially “Dominus:’ 

The formula of the supplicat for the master’s degree follows in 
the main that for the bachelor’s. Spenser’s, No. 67 among the M.A. 





The Supplicat for Spenser’s M.A. Degree 


supplicats for 1576,” is signed by Henry Farr (or Farre), B.A. (1569/ 
470), M.A. (1573), and Fellow of Pembroke in 1570:" 


Aula Pembrok. Supplicat reuerentijs uestris Dominus Edmundus 
Spenser/ ut nouem termini post finalem eius deter- 
minationem in/ quibus lectiones ordinarias audiuit 
licet non omnino secundum/ formam statuti, cum 
omnibus oppositionibus, responsionibus,/ alijsque 
exercitijs per regia statuta requisitis sufficiant/ ei 
ad incipiendum in artibus — 


The word ad written in the left-hand margin shows that Spenser's 
second supplication was also granted.” In the University Grace 
® Ibid., fol. 109"; ibid. 


MS “Supplicats (1574-5. 1575-6. 1576-7): 
4 John and J. A. Venn, op. cit., Pt. I, Vol. II (1922), p. 122. 4 See the illustration. 
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Book, under the date of “26 Iunij [1576]; he stands fifth (“Domino 
Edm spenser”’) among Pembroke’s seven masters," and sixty-seventh 
(“‘spenser pem:’) in the Ordo Senioritatis of the University, in a list 
of seventy.” 

Owing to the scarcity of specific contemporaneous records, it is 
not possible to state with assurance that Spenser, from the date of 
his matriculation at Cambridge, “20 Mai. 1569," was compelled to 
follow every syllable of the changing book in his steps to his de- 
grees.” Nor is it possible to know just how perfunctory some of the 
regulations had come to be. In a letter dated at Cologne “pridie 
Pentecostes. 1575, Willian Soone, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge from 1561 to 1563 and assistant to Ortelius at 
Cologne in 1575," reports “warm contests” among north-country- 
men and south-countrymen “standing for degrees’: “In petitioni- 
bus honorum, grauissimas inter se simultates exercent, Aquilonares 
et Australes, . . .””” However, a comparison of the ceremonial notes 
left by Matthew Stokys, Esquire Bedell from 1557 to 1585 and 
Registrary from 1558 to 1591, and by John Buck, Esquire Bedell 
from 1626 to 1680,” will give ample indication that during the 
Renaissance the elaborate medieval proceedings were frequently 
abridged and in many particulars reduced to mere matters of form. 


C. BowtE MILLICAN 


13 MS “Liber Gratiarum A;’ fol. 118; ed. Venn, p. 290. 4 Tbid. 48 Ibid. 


1° MS “Matriculations (1544-1613); p. 246. The full date is in a later hand than the 
year date, 1569, which heads the list. 


For a clear discussion of the regulations in connection with Marlowe, see John 
Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe (1937), pp. 69, 73-75. 

8 Or Sone, or Zoone. See John and J. A. Venn, op. cit., Pt. I, Vol. IV (1927), p. 120. 

1° Headed “Cantabrigia” and written at the request of, and addressed to, George 
Braun (or Bruin), in Braun and Hogenberg, De praecipuis, totius uniuersi vrbibus, 
liber secundus [Cologne, 1593], p. 1. (The titles to the several volumes vary.) The letter 
is published in English translation in The Gentleman’s Magazine, XLVI (1776), 201-3, 
and is quoted in part, with some changes, by C..H. Cooper, in his Annals of Cam- 
bridge, II (1843), 328-30. 

* John and J. A. Venn, op. cit., Pt. I, Vol. IV (1927), p. 167, and Pt. I, Vol. I (1922), 
Pp. 245, respectively. See n. 1, above. A portion of the Stokys MS (copied by Peacock 
from William Cole’s copy, which was made by 1778) is in a hand older than Stokys’s. 
Stokys’s notarial mark in the MS is dated Apr. 27, 1574 (Peacock, op. cit., App. A, p. ii). 
Buck’s MS is dated 1665, (ibid., App. B, p. liv). 




















Robert Aylett: A Supplement 


HE RECENT acquisition of Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth’s books 
Toy The Folger Shakespeare Library brings to light a volume of 
poems by Robert Aylett (unnoted in the Short-Title Catalogue), 
which supplies the original versions of several poems that appeared 
in the collected edition of his poems, published in 1654, shortly be- 
fore his death. The newly discovered volume was purchased for the 
Harmsworth library from Sotheby’s, lot 511, in February, 1930. 

The volume was printed in London, by William Stansby, in 1625. 
It runs to 163 pages, over and above the initial title-page, table of 
contents, dedication, and brief poetical addresses ““To Reuerend 
Diuines” and “To John a Nokes.’ The contents include the third and 
fourth books of The Brides Ornaments, “Urania, or the Heauenly 
Muse; “The Authors vow or wish, at the Consecration of a Chappell 
newly founded by the Right Honorable William Lord Maynard, 
at his House in Eston in Essex,’ ““The Muses Health” to the same 
lord, and “The Conuerts Conquest’ Additional title-pages are sup- 
plied for the fourth book of The Brides Ornaments,“Urania,” and 
“The Conuerts Conquest:’ 

The discovery of this volume corrects my statement, in a previous 
monograph on Aylett,’ to the effect that the two sets, of five medi- 
tations each, comprising the last two books of The Brides Orna- 
ments, written before the publication of the first two books in 1621, 
awaited publication until the appearance of the collected poems in 
1654. 

As the original dedication of the poems was addressed to John 
King, Bishop of London, to whose untimely death the deferring of 
publication of Books III and IV was attributed, so the dedication of 
Book III was addressed to George Montaigne, his successor. Mone- 
tary considerations may have occasioned the delay in publishing 
this book and its fellow, or perhaps Aylett postponed their appear- 
ance in order to court the good will of the new bishop; but, however 
that may be, the poet successfully triumphed over the grief which 
in 1621 had “changed all his Ioyes into Sorrowes, and Songs to 
Lamentations,” and basked in the sunshine of the new bishop’s 

*See The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10 (Oct., 1936), p. 4. * Ibid. 
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favor, probably serving Montaigne in the ecclesiastical courts as 
he had formerly served King. The dedication to the self-indulgent 
bishop of this third book, which included meditations on Knowl- 
edge, Zeal, Temperance, Bounty, and Joy, reads as follows: 


To me thy Fauour, to thee my Relation 

Doe tie mee in a double Obligation: 

These Graces fiue to thee to dedicate, 

Which best I think thy worth accommodate; 
Who art the bounteous Almener of the King 

of Bounty; whose great wisdome did thee bring 
For thy large spirit, and well tempred zeale 

His Temples broken head and sides to heale: 
Whose loue to Knowledge Humane and Diuine, 
As in the Schooles, so in the Church doth shine. 
These outward Vertues: plainly doe declare, 
What inward Graces in thee likewise are: 

The chiefe is spirituall Ioy; which in thy Breast, 
God make thee feele, as wee doe see the rest. 


Your Lordships bounden 
in all dutie and seruice, 


Robert Aylett. 


Milton would have had his own ideas on the justice of this tribute. 
The verses addressed to the ‘““Reuerend Diuines” suggest that the 
author's pious reflections may have tried even the patience of the 


cloth: 


Most honord & belou’d! Enquire you why 
A Lawyer meddles with Diuinitie? 

I diue no seas profound of disputation, 
But wade in shallow Fords of meditation: 

I write no Systema, no Institution 

No Babels Fall, nor Sions Restitution: 

Nor whither Tithes by Law diuine are due, 
Or doe to you by Positiue accrew: 

These mysteries I leaue to sound Diuines, 
That searched haue profoundest Scripture-mines. 
Seditious superstitious Nouelties 

I hate; my mind I onely exercise 

In your pure, easie, sweet, diuinest notions, 
And them, at leasure, suit to my deuotions. 











re. 
he 
he 
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John a Nokes had apparently been frank enough to tell the author 
that he did not like his subject matter, for to him Aylett addressed 
the following quatrain: 


Thou lik’st my Verses well, but not to flatter, 
Dislik’st Diuinitie should be my matter. 

What now? will Lawiers turne Diuines? that’s braue. 
No: By no meanes! They haue no soules to saue. 


I have not succeeded in identifying the John No[a]kes in question, 
but presumably he was a friend and neighbor in Essex, for the name 
is common there. Thus there are Noakes Cross Farm in Braxted, 
Noakes Farm at Terlig, and Noakes Place at Great Baddow; and 
the original grants date back to the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies.’ 

In the earlier paper I observed that the 347 and 322 stanzas of 
Books I and II, as they appeared in the 1621 edition, were reduced 
to 229 and 211 in the edition of 1654, and conjectured that “‘the 200 
and 191 stanzas of the last two books,’ as they appeared in 1654, 
“probably represent a corresponding curtailment: This proves not 
to be the case, for the only change in Books III and IV, as between 
the editions of 1625 and 1654, is the omission in the later printing 
of the penultimate stanza in the meditation on Temperance. The 
compositor was probably to blame, as the omitted stanza leads up 
to the final one. 

As the 1654 edition is accessible in several libraries, the last two 
stanzas as they originally appeared are here reprinted for the con- 
venience of readers: 


But least corrupt my mind, or body grow 
with too much ease, or wanton Idlenesse; 
My mind I set my Makers Will to know, 
His Wisedome, Power, Truth and Holinesse; 
I often ride or walke to wearinesse, 
The members of my body to subdue 
And Temper ’gainst Lust and Laciuiousnesse, 
Thus by sweet contemplation, oft I view, 
Such high transcendent things, as yet I neuer knew. 


*See Percy Hide Reaney, Place-names of Essex (Cambridge, 1935), p. 284. 
* Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10, p. 7. 
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Thus rapt with contemplation I find, 
That all these worlds-gay show’s which men admire, 
Are but vaine shadow’, to the ioys of mind 
Of those, that lead their liues in safe retire; 
Whose onely happinesse and hearts desire, 
Is here the talents God hath lent to spend 
Vnto his glory, as he doth require, 
And vsing Temperately what he doth send; 
Thus grant that I may liue, Thus grant that I may end. 


Students of Spenser will readily detect in these stanzas, prosaically 
pedestrian though they are, echoes of the “Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie:’ 

Aylett may have had in mind the curtailment of all four books 
for the completed edition, and have succeeded in revising only 
Books I and II because of his rapidly failing health, but perhaps 
there is more likelihood that he merely set out to make the four 
books reasonably uniform in length. 

Book IV of The Brides Ornaments is dedicated “To My Most 
True, Worthy, Louing Friend, and dearest Brother, Richard Crak- 
anthorpe, Doctor of Diuinitie, and one of his Maiesties Chaplens 
in Ordinarie’’ It reads as follows: 

Not Nature, Order, or Affinity 
Can Friendships sacred knot so surely tye 
As choice: For euer there we find the ground 
Of Loue and Friendship most entirely sound; 
As their Desires are like, so one there* end, 
Which is to be, and haue a faithfull friend. 

I, that unto mine owne defects am conscious, 
Of such an honour durst not be ambitious, 
Till thou wert pleas’d to call mee Friend and Brother, 
(I know not that thou deign’t it any other) 
Wherefore whilst Time Life to my Lines shall giue, 
Our Friendships memory in them shall liue, 
Who of true Friendship know no other end, 
Than here to haue and bee 

A faithfull Friend. 
Robert Aylet. 
*Le., their. 

This dedication throws further light on Aylett’s friendships. Crak- 

anthorpe, who was his senior by sixteen years, served as chaplain to 








ik- 
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Lord Evers, who was sent as ambassador extraordinary to the Em- 
peror Rudolph II in the early days of James I, and then, on his re- 
turn, became chaplain to Ravis, Bishop of London, and chaplain 
in ordinary to James. In January, 1605, he was made rector of Black 
Notley, near Braintree in Essex, and thus became a neighbor of 
Aylett, whose home was at near-by Feering. Crakanthorpe was a 
spirited ecclesiastical controversialist, his most celebrated work be- 
ing the Defensio Ecclesiae Anglicanae, directed against Mark An- 
thony de Dominis, an archbishop of the Roman Catholic church, 
who had embraced Anglicanism and then recanted. As Crakan- 
thorpe was buried at Black Notley on November 25, 1624, Aylett’s 
dedication was obviously written before that date.’ Moreover, as 
James I died on March 25, 1625, Aylett’s manuscript, which refers 
to Crakanthorpe as a royal chaplain and to Montaigne as the king’s 
almoner, was probably in the printer’s hands for some time. 
Urania is dedicated ““ITo My Ever Honored Friend, M. Iohn May- 
nard, one of the Gentlemen of his Maiesties Priuie Chamber in 
Ordinarie”’: 
My deare Vrania wilt thou now forsake 

My Cottage, and to Court thy selfe betake? 

Dost hope thou there, as here shalt find retire? 

I cannot but thy simplenesse admire. 

But since thou needs wilt goe, ’'le thee commend 

unto the Muses most familiar Friend; 

Who (had not his great Princes Loue and Grace 

Him brought from Muses Groues tos Royall place) 

Might on his Front haue worne thy Crowne of Bays, 

And beene the Prince of Poets in his dayes. 

Hee’le leaue all profit, pleasure, honour gaine, 

The heav’nly Muse alone to entertaine; 

Oh happy Court! most blessed Courtiers yee, 

That from the Muses Springs transplanted bee, 

This ’tis makes Arts, and Learning so increase, 

Hence followeth all our happinesse and Peace: 

The Muses needs must dance when Courtiers sing, 

All follow the example of the King. 


Your truly deuoted. 
R.A. 


5 For a detailed account of Crakanthorpe, see Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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Sir John Maynard was the younger brother of William, Lord 
Maynard, in whose honor the two poems relating to the consecra- 
tion of the chapel at Little Easton were composed. He may have 
written other verse with which Aylett was familiar, but he did com- 
pose a masque for Buckingham, which was performed at York House 
on November 19, 1623, and again at Burley-on-the-Hill in August, 
1624.° As he was appointed servant of the privy chamber on Febru- 
ary 2, 1625, the dedication was obviously written after that date. 
This is an interesting circumstance, for, as noted above, the dedi- 
cation to Crakanthorpe was written prior to November 25, 1624. 
One is led to conclude that the manuscript for the volume was not 
all furnished to the printer at one time, and that the volume was 
leisurely going through the press during several months of 1624 
and 1625. 

In dedicating “Urania” to a new favorite of the King, Aylett, who, 
despite the frequent praise of humility throughout his verse, was 
nevertheless frugally careful to promote his own career, must have 
cherished the hope that his verses would come to the notice of 
Charles and of the all-powerful Buckingham. 

The dedication of “The Converts Conquest;’ on the other hand, 
throws further light on Aylett’s relations with one of the old Essex 
families of his own social status. It is addressed ““To The Most Sin- 
cerely Religious and Truly Vertuous: Mistresse Sarah Argal, Wife 
to Iohn Argal of Badew Esquire:’ He had addressed Book I of The 
Brides Ornaments to John Argall, in 1621. Aylett apparently kept 
up a pious correspondence with these devout Calvinists, and Sarah 
had furnished him with an account of “A Certaine Christian” who 
had anxiously reviewed the question of salvation and finally come 
to an assurance of God’s grace. Aylett expanded this instance into a 
poem of 110 verses. He probably allowed himself to believe that he 
was publishing the poem with an eye single to “Gods glory:’ And 
who shall say that in that strange generation the poem did not ac- 
complish its professed intent of comforting grieved minds? The 
dedication is as follows: 

Least I be deem’d a thiefe, I will disclose; 
I turn’d to Verse what you gaue me in Prose: 


* For details of Maynard’s career, see Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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In so few lines I neuer yet did find 

More heav’nly Comforts to a grieued mind: 

Mans sinfull Heart, Hells Malice, Grace diuine, 
Is intermixed so in ev’ry Line. 

I praise God, I this speake with feeling Sense, 
God grant the Reader like experience! 

Good publish’t, doth more good, by being knowne, 
Wherein I seeke Gods glory, not mine owne: 

Of Reading and of Writing’s but one end, 
Repent, beleeue, forsake Sinne and amend. 


Your true vnfeigned Friend, 
R.A. 


“John Argall of Colchester” and his wife, “Sara daugh. to Edward 
Grante Doctor of Divinity,’ appear in the Argall genealogy, Visita- 
tion of 1612, along with their children, John, Richard, and Mary." 
A similar table, which omits the earlier generations and begins with 
John Argall’s father, Richard, who married “Mary d. of Sr Reignald 
Scott;’ furnishes the additional information that Mary Argall, 
daughter of John and Sarah, married John Tendring of Boreham.’ 
On turning to the “Tendring” table, one finds, however, that Mary 
is entered as “d. of John Argall of Much Baddow Esqr:” This dis- 
crepancy in the locale of John Argall may imply that he kept up two 
estates, one in Colchester and the other in Great Baddow, but the 
more probable explanation is that he changed his place of residence. 

That Argall was one of the substantial men of the county is evi- 
denced by his appointment on every Commission of the Peace from 
1625, to 1642.” But, perhaps significantly, his name does not appear 
among the few former commissioners—twenty in all, to be precise— 
who were reappointed in the stormy year 1645. He may be the John 
Argall who, as “Marshall of the Duke of Buckingham’s regiment,’ 
on August 7, 1626, petitioned the Duke that, inasmuch as Sir 
Thomas Love had paid him only £6 on his salary for ten months, 
he be granted the remainder, £27 10s." Sir Thomas Love figured 

7 The Visttations of Essex, ed. Walter C. Metcalfe (1878), p. 137. 
8 Tbid., p. 335. 

* Ibid., pp. 499-500. 

% Hist. MSS Comm.., Tenth Report, IV, 502 ff. 

“4 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1625-1626, p. 398. 
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prominently in the ill-fated naval expedition against Spain—an ex- 
pedition which was heavily recruited from the maritime counties. 

It is interesting to note that John Argall’s mother was Mary Scott, 
the stepdaughter of Reginald Scott, the famous author of The Dis- 
couerie of Witchcraft. Whereas in the “Argall” table she is entered 
as Scott’s daughter, according to Sidney Lee” she was the daughter 
of Alice Collyar, Scott’s second wife, by a former husband. 

As the daughter of the eminent scholar and divine, Edward 
Grant (1540?-1601), Sarah Argall came honestly by her piety and 
learning. Grant was educated at Cambridge and Oxford, was head- 
master of Westminster School from 1572 to 1592, and enjoyed a 
succession of ecclesiastical honors and preferments, including the 
subdeanship of Westminster Abbey. He was the intimate friend 
of Ascham and of Camden, and was favored by the Queen. His 
published works included an edition of Ascham’s letters (with an 
account of his life), a Greek anthology, an enlargement of the 
Greek-Latin lexicon of Crispinus, and a considerable body of verse 
in Greek, Latin, and English. He was made rector of East Barnet, 
Essex, in 1591, and of Toppesfield in 1598, and his family thus be- 
came identified with the county.” 

The recovery of this volume now makes it a part of our seven- 
teenth-century literary heritage. The dedications somewhat sharpen 
the picture of Robert Aylett as a man who was representative of 
certain typical tendencies of the period: a gentleman of an old 
family, who identified himself with the life of the county, and was 
on terms of easy familiarity with other families of his own station, 
cognizant of the local nobility and prudently cultivating his stand- 
ing among them, deeply pious and genuinely concerned for men’s 
souls and the integrity of the Church, ambitious to achieve hard- 
won success in his own profession (probably with an eye to the 
chancery as his ultimate goal), and no less ambitious—pathetically 
ambitious, it would seem, in view of his interminable output of 
uninspired verse—to enroll himself in the immortal company of the 


oets. 
P FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 


2 Dict. Nat. Biog. 
* For a more complete account, see Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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List of Members Expelled from the 


Long Parliament 


HIS LIstT of members of the Long Parliament who were disabled 

to sit has been compiled from the Return of the Names of Every 
Member Returned to Serve in Each Parliament (2 vols.; 1878) and 
the Journals of the House of Commons, Volumes II-VII. The con- 
ditions under which the research was done prevented recourse to 
other sources. It is likely, therefore, that the list is not quite com- 
plete, even for the members who were expelled by the House itself. 
It takes no account at all of those members who were excluded by 
the army or other outside agencies. The arrangement is chronologi- 
cal, and for convenience of reference to the Journals dates are in the 
old style, by which the days from January 1 to March 24 were reck- 
oned as part of the previous year. The cause of dismissal was, unless 
the contrary is stated, “acting against the Parliament, or deserting 
the service of the House (during the Civil War)’’—to borrow a phrase 
from the index to the Commons’ Journals (page 705). Members who 
were expelled twice, presumably because their first expulsions were 
revoked, are listed twice, even when no records of the revocations 
of the first expulsions have been found. No attempt has been made 
to give all variations of the spelling of surnames or even to give the 
modern forms. 

In the main, the list speaks for itself and little comment is needed. 
There were ten expulsions before the passing of the Grand Remon- 
strance by a majority of eleven. There were many expulsions during 
August and September, 1642, when members had for the most part 
decided whether they would adhere to Parliament or to the King. 
There were some scattered all through 1643 and a great batch in 
the following January and February, no doubt as a consequence of 
Charles I’s summoning, the previous December, a Parliament to 
meet at Oxford. Of the eleven Presbyterian members impeached 
in the name of the army in the summer of 1647, nine were expelled 
by the House, although in every case the expulsions were revoked 
the following June. It is hard to explain why one of the members, 
Edward Harley, escaped the fate of the other nine. Sir Philip Staple- 
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ton, the eleventh, died on August 18 and so did not suffer the igno- 
miny of disablement. The last disablements concern Sir Harry Vane 
and two officers who were no doubt turned out because they had sup- 
ported the army against Parliament during the last months of 1659. 

The first-named collaborator wishes to explain that his share was 
small: he only suggested the topic and wrote this introductory note. 


GODFREY DAVIES 
EpitH Lucite Kiorz 


Date of Date of 
Disablement Election 
1640 
wa Fem: “Someta Gir Data Biae. o oui ccc sc ccccccess n.d. 
*Sandys, William, Evesham................. 16 Oct. 1640 
*Webb, Thomas, New Romney ............. n.d. 
*Windham, Edmund, Bridgwater ............ 17 Oct. 1640 
2Feb. *Crispe, Sir Nicholas, Winchelsea............ n.d. 
15 Feb. Yelverton, Sir Christopher, Bossiney......... 22 Dec. 1640 
1641 
27 May Taylor, William, New Windsor............. 22 Oct. 1640 
18 Aug. Coryton, William, Launceston ............. 22 Oct. 1640 
go Oct. *Coningesby, Fitzwilliam, Hereford.......... 24 Oct. 1640 
2Nov. Benson, Henry, Knaresborough [expelled for 
OCNiNg POOTRCTIONE) . 6.20. c ccc cccvoenes 13 Oct. 1640 
gDec. Ashburnham, William, Ludgershall ........ 19 Oct. 1640 
Pollard, Sir Hugh, Beeralston.............. 19 Nov. 1640 
Percy, Henry, Northumberland ............ [defaced] 1640 
a¥Feb. Dering, Sir Edward, Kent................. 25 Oct. 1640 
g Mar. ‘Trelawney, Robert, Plymouth.............. n.d. 
1642 
12 May *Hooke, Humphrey, Bristol ................ 12 Oct. 1640 
*Longe, Richard, Bristol.................:: 12 Oct. 1640 
4 Aug. Hyde, Sergeant Robert, Salisbury........... n.d. 
5 Aug. Digby, John, Milborne Port................ n.d. 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, Wells.................. 16 Oct. 1640 
Smyth, Thomas, Bridgwater ............... no ret. 
8 Aug. Pawlett [Poulett], Sir John, Somerset........ 12 Oct. 1640 
Stowell [Stoell, Stawell], Sir John, Somerset. . 12 Oct. 1640 
gAug. Slaning, Sir Nicholas, Penryn.............. 20 Oct. 1640 


* Expelled as monopolists. 
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Dis 








Date of 
Disablement 


1642 
10 Aug. 


11 Aug. 


7 Sept. 
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Date of 
Election 


Griffith, John, Jr., Carnarvon [expelled for 


SUE STIs x 6 5 on sc ivcevesesessces 2 Dec. 1640 
Holborne, Robert, Michael (see also 22 Jan. 

0 ee eee Teer Te rT Ter Te re no ret. 
Hyde, Edward, Saltnaia........cccccccscees 27 Oct. 1640 
Kirton, Edward, Milborne Port............. 17 Oct. 1640 
Penyman, Sir William, Richmond.......... 20 Oct. 1640 
Coventry, John, Evesham .............++++ 12 Oct. 1640 
Rodney, Sir Edward, Wells................ 16 Oct. 1640 
Goring, Colonel George, Portsmouth........ 25 Oct. 1640 
Weston, Nicholas, Newtown ..............- 19 Oct. 1640 
Herbert, Sir Henry, Bewdley............... 23 Oct. 1640 
Packington, Sir John, Aylesbury............ 20 Oct. 1640 
Sandys, Samuel, Droitwich................+. 19 Oct. 1640 
Holles, Gervase, Grimsby..............005: 14 Oct. 1640 
Carnaby, Sir William, Morpeth............. 19 Sept. 1640 
Widdrington, Sir William, Northumberland. [defaced] 1640 
Bridgman, Orlando, Wigan................ n.d. 

Kirby, Roger, Lancaster..............0000 n.d. 

Cave, Sir Richard, Lichfield................ 12 Aug. 1641 
Lewkener, Christopher, Chichester......... no ret. 
Aldeburgh, Richard, York................. 7 Oct. 1640 
URINE, BEOUEY, TOE so ovo cccvccvcvvvcvecs 5 Oct. 1640 
eee eee 1 Oct. 1640 
Danby, Sir Thomas, Richmond............ 20 Oct. 1640 
Howard, Sir Robert, Bishops Castle........ 24 Oct. 1640 
Ingram, Sir Thomas, Thirsk............... 1 Oct. 1640 
Lee, Sir Richard, Salop. .............sce00. n.d. 
Mallory, William, Ripon.................. 9 Oct. 1640 
Savile, Sir William, Old Sarum............. no ret. 
Slingsby, Sir Henry, Knaresborough (see also 

OU. DU FUN 6 oss cccedvcsccasavavdses 12 Oct. 1640 
Strangewayes, Sir John, Weymouth and Mel- 

SS 86 Ke éobce ne trrcsadccvivesan 21 Oct. 1640 
Wentworth, Sir George, Pontefract.......... 18 Oct. 1640 
Cooke, Blemry, Dumwit®..... 20.5 .ccccscceees 23 Oct. 1640 
Fanshaw, Sir Thomas, Hertford (see also 25, 

ot PERTULT CT UTULE TREC T CETTE TS 26 Oct. 1640 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, Higham Ferrers .... no ret. 
Hatton, Sir Robert, Castle Rising........... 20 Nov. 1640 


Palmer, Geoffrey, Stamford................ n.d. 
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Date of 


1642 
12 Sept. 


4 Oct. 
23 Nov. 


3 Dec. 
16 Jan. 


21 Jan. 


15 Feb. 
16 Feb. 
27 Feb. 


1643 


3 Apr. 


Disablement 


16 Sept. 
19 Sept. 
22 Sept. 
23 Sept. 
29 Sept. 


6 Mar. 
10 Mar. 
15 Mar. 


16 Mar. 


27 Mar. 
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Date of 
Election 
Herbert, Richard, Montgomery (see also 5, Feb. 

FE is exeedreetxcetaceusceseisasnnans 24 Oct. 1640 
Rogers, Richard, Dorset................06. n.d. 
Chicheley, Thomas, Cambridge ............ 12 Nov. 1640 
Grenville, Sir Bevill, Cornwall............. n.d. 
Falkland, Lucius Lord, Newport............ 18 Oct. 1640 
Cornewallis, Sir Frederick, Eye............. 26 Oct. 1640 
Sydenham, Sir Ralph, Bossiney............. 22 Dec. 1640 
Price, Gnaries RAGGOr... 0.6 cece cca cece n.d. 
Bagott, Sir Harvey, Stafford................ n.d. 
Bowyer, Sir Thomas, Bramber............. 31 Oct. 1640 
Leeds, Tiomnns, SUyRg. .... 2.20 cccessees 12 Oct. 1640 
Leveson, Sir Richard, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 13 Oct. 1640 
May [Mayo], Thomas, Midhurst............ n.d. 
Morley, Sir William, Chichester............ no ret. 
Montague, Sir Sidney, Huntingdon......... 10 Oct. 1640 
Mallory, Sir John, Ripon (see also 22 Jan. 

EEE REE ET OTe eC OC eee ET TTT Teer ee 9 Oct. 1640 
Seymour, Edward, Devon.................. 20 Oct. 1640 
Vane, George, Camimgnon. ...... 26. cccceeee 23 Oct. 1640 
Slingsby, Sir Henry, Knaresborough (see also 

ee ee ere ee 13 Oct. 1640 
Strickland, Sir Robert, Aldborough......... 7 Oct. 1640 
Thyn, Sir James, Wiltshire................. 3 Nov. 1640 
Compton, Lord James, Warwick............ 2 Nov. 1640 
King, Richard, Weymouth and Melcombe 

TUT TTT TET TTC eee 21 Oct. 1640 
Walker, Robert, Bueter...........50000005 27 Oct. 1640 
Porter, Endymion, Droitwich .............. 19 Oct. 1640 
Brooke, Sir John, Appleby................. 22 Oct. 1640 
Curwen, Sir Patrick, Cumberland (see also 22 

Se ERT TCT TT TEC UTT TTT TET ETT eT Te 27 Oct. 1640 
Dalston, Sir George, Cumberland (see also 22 

Peer Te eee Trees Pere eee 27 Oct. 1640 
Musgrave, Sir Philip, Westmorland......... 22 Oct. 1640 
Davis, Matthew, Christchurch.............. 26 Oct. 1640 
Stanhope, Ferdinand, Tamworth ........... 12 Oct. 1640 
Cholmley, Sir Hugh, Scarborough .......... no ret. 


Stepney, Sir John, Haverfordwest........... 
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Date of Date of 
Disablement Election 
1643 
8 May Coningsby, Humphrey, Hereford (see also 22 
te CITT TTTTT TCT Tee ee 20 Nov. 1641 
PUIGS, SOOTMERG, TOGO. «0. oe cicccccsscces n.d. 
Scudamore, James, Hereford (see also 22 Jan. 
MET TTT eT TTT eT eT TT eT eT TT 26 July 1642 
19 May Sneyd, Ralph, Jr., Stafford................. 9 Oct. 1640 
24 June Harrison, William, Queenborough ......... 19 Oct. 1640 
Ogle, Sir William, Winchester.............. 27 Oct. 1640 
Poole, Sir William, Honiton............... n.d. 
14July Waller, Edmund, St. Ives.................. n.d. 
16 Aug. Marten, Henry, Berkshire [revoked 6 Jan. 
APEC TT TTT TT eee Cer err er Tce 26 Oct. 1640 
4Sept. Anderson, Sir Henry, Newcastle-on-Tyne.... no ret. 
Carew, Alexander, Cornwall............... n.d. 
Constantine, William, Poole ............... n.d. 
Harrison, John, Lancaster................. n.d. 
7 Sept. Hotham, Sir John, Beverley ............... 20 Oct. 1640 
8Sept. Hotham, John, Scarborough............... no ret. 
14Sept. Jermyn, Thomas, Bury St. Edmunds........ no ret. 
28 Sept. Palmes, Sir Guy, Rutland.................. n.d. 
igQOct. Allestree, William, Derby.................. 14 Apr. 1641 
10 Nov. Boyle, Sir Richard, Appleby............... 22 Oct. 1640 
15 Nov. Crook, Sir Robert, Wendover.............. 22 Oct. 1640 
25 Nov. Fanshaw, Sir Thomas, Hertford and Lancaster 
Gone lem > Beat. sGge). «coc ccc ccccccecs 26 Oct. 1640 
25 Dec. Sutton, Robert, Nottingham............... 2 Nov. 1640 
1 Jan. Dutton, Colonel John, Gloucester.......... 28 Oct. 1640 
13 Jan. Shuckburgh [Shugborowe], Sir Richard, War- 
Whar seks hedeiaeresnnsneseaeies no ret. 
16 Jan. Smyth, William, Winchelsea............... n.d. 
22 Jan. Alford, Sir Edward, Arundel............... 22 Oct. 1640 
Arundell, John, Cornwall ................. 25 April 1648 
Arundell, Richard, Lostwithiel............. 27 Oct. 1640 
Bagshaw, Edward, Southwark.............. 20 Oct. 1640 
Catlin, Richard, Norwich ..............0.. 19 Oct. 1640 
Chadwell, William, Michael............... 22 Oct. 1640 
Cake, Thomas, Letocster....... 0. cccccces n.d. 
Colepeper, Sir John, Kent................. 26 Oct. 1640 


Coningsby, Humphrey, Hereford (see also 8 
LL EP TET TTT eee re re 20 Nov. 1641 
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Date of 
Election 


Curwen, Sir Patrick, Cumberland (see also 15 


FE: SI inn nvccecvensaceinncscuonns 27 Oct. 1640 
Dalston, Sir George, Cumberland (see also 15, 

eer eer ere Te Tee Teer ese 27 Oct. 1640 
Dalston, Sir William, Carlisle.............. 27 Oct. 1640 
Denton, Sir Alexander, Buckingham........ 20 Oct. 1640 
Edgcombe, Pierce, Camelford.............. n.d. 

Eure [Evers], Sampson, Leominster......... 21 Oct. 1640 
Fenwick, John, Morpeth ...............+.. 19 Sept. 1640 
Fenwick, Sir John, Cockermouth........... no ret. 
Fettiplace, John, Berkshire................ 26 Oct. 1640 
Gamull, Francis, Chester. :................ n.d. 
Glanville, William, Camelford............. 21 Oct. 1640 
Godolphin, Francis, Helston............... n.d. 
Gorges, Sir Theobald, Cirencester.......... 31 Oct. 1640 
Blarris, Jol, Lagheard..... 06sec sccccecees [defaced] 1640 
Heale, Sir Thomas, Plympton Earl......... n.d. 
Holborne, Robert, Michael (see also 11 Aug. 

FD ko hat dcskcercesdcivercesacssnves no ret. 
Howard, Thomas, Wallingford............. no ret. 
Jane, Joseph, Liskeard. ...........0c0s000s [defaced] 1640 
Killegrew, Henry, West Looe............... 21 Oct. 1640 
Lower, Thomas, East Looe ................ 21 Oct. 1640 
Mallory, Sir John, Ripon (see also 16 Jan. 

ETP EC eT Tre Te TTT eee Tee eT Tee 9 Oct. 1640 
Manaton, Ambrose, Launceston............ 22 Oct. 1640 
Mansfield, Lord Viscount, East Retford...... no ret. 
Napier, Sir Gerard, Weymouth and Melcombe 

PET TTT CTC OTT TET COTTER ETT TTT 21 Oct. 1640 
Newport, Francis, Shrewsbury.............. [defaced] 1640 
Palmer, Sir Roger, Newton-in-Makerfield.... n.d. 

Parry, George, St. BEAWES..... 0.2 5ecccceness 22 Oct. 1640 
Polewhele, John, Tregony................. n.d. 
Rashleigh, Jonathan, Fowey ............... 23 Oct. 1640 
eee 17 June 1641 
Sainthill, Poser, Tivertom.......cccsececces 20 Oct. 1640 
Scudamore, James, Hereford (see also 8 May 

Peer reer eT rey ere eee eee ere eee ee 26 July 1642 
Smith, Sir Thomas, Chester................ n.d. 


Stamford, Sir THOMAS... . 0.6. ccc cccacess 
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Date of Date of 
Disablement Election 
1643 
Stanhope, William, Nottingham............ 12 Oct. 1640 
Stonehouse, Sir George, Abingdon.......... 16 Oct. 1640 
Strangewayes, Giles, Bridport.............. 25 Oct. 1640 
Thomkins [Tomkyns], Thomas............ 15 Jan. 1640 
Turner, Samuel, M.D., Shaftesbury.......... 22 Oct. 1640 
Venables, Peter, Chester...............006: 19 Oct. 1640 
Vivian, Sir Richard, Tregony............... 24 Oct. 1640 
Wentworth, Sir George, Pontefract.......... 18 Oct. 1640 
Wharton, Michael, Beverley............... 20 Oct. 1640 
Feb. Brett, Henry, Gloucester...............0:. 3 Nov. 1640 
5 Feb. Acton, Edward, Bridgnorth................ 12 Oct. 1640 
Ashburnham, John, Hastings.............. no ret. 
Baldwin, Charles, Ludlow................. 10 Oct. 1640 
I, Te EE. oe nkcenncsteoweuwess 21 Oct. 1640 
Bodwell [Bodeville, Bodvel], John, Anglesey. 15 Oct. 1640 
Buckhurst, Richard, East Grinstead......... n.d. 
Eversfield, Thomas, Hastings .............. no ret. 
Godwin, Ralph, Ludlow.................. 10 Oct. 1640 
Griffin, Sir Edward, Downton.............. 20 Oct. 1640 
Harding [Hardney], Richard, Great Bedwin. 23 Oct. 1640 
Herbert, Richard, Montgomery (see also 12 
PU TOD ov cxnesavevccvsiconncssenenias 24 Oct. 1640 
Herbert, William, Monmouthshire ......... 15 Oct. 1640 
Bement, Toment, THOME... «556 cccccevenes 14 Oct. 1640 
Jermyn, Sir Thomas, Bury St. Edmunds..... no ret. 
Littleton, Thomas, Much Wenlock ......... 26 Oct. 1640 
Lloyd, Francis, Carmarthen................ 19 Oct. 1640 
Lloyd, Walter, Cardigan ..............006. 11 Dec. 1640 
SA, OR GND ov ve sccwecaccccnccens 26 Oct. 1640 
Matthew, Roger, Clifton Dartmouth Hard- 
POET UT TTT TT ECT CTT TCC Tere TT Te ee n.d. 
Mewes [Meaux, Meux], Sir John, Newtown. .19 Oct. 1640 
PO, BI FIs so sce cincvccvensscnes 19 Oct. 1640 
Peyton, Sir Thomas, Sandwich............. no ret. 
Phillipps, Edward, Ilchester............... no ret. 
Pleydall [Pleddall], William, Wootton Basset .21 Oct. 1640 
Portman, Sir William, Taunton............. no ret. 
Price, William, Merioneth................. 27 Oct. 1640 


Ranelagh, Lord (Jones, Arthur), Weobly..... 15 Oct. 1640 
Salisbury, John, Jr., Flint.............0000. 19 Oct. 1640 
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Date of 


Disablement 


1643 


4 Mar. 


1644 
11 June 
29 Nov. 


1645 
1 Sept. 
3 Sept. 
22 Sept. 
25 Sept. 
11 Oct. 
20 Oct. 


3 Jan. 
1647 


5 July 
7 Sept. 
g Sept. 


27 Jan. 
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Date of 
Election 
Smith, Sir Walter, Great Bedwin............ 23 Oct. 1640 
BR FE. vies s ce cevecsccncves June 1642 
Thomas, William, Carnarvon.............. 3 Dec. 1640 
Vaughan, Henry, Carmarthen.............. 5 Nov. 1640 
Warwick, Philip, New Radnor............. n.d. 
TTT TT TTL TERETE ETE n.d. 
Whitmore, Sir Thomas, Bridgnorth......... 12 Oct. 1640 
Littleton, Sir Edward, Stafford............. 8 Oct. 1640 
Burlace [Borlace, Borlasse], John, Corfe 
eT eT eT Te ETT Te eT eee Tee 2 Jan. 1640 
Hungerford, Anthony, Malmesbury......... 20 Oct. 1640 
Hebblethwaite, Thomas, New Malton....... 8 Jan. 1640 
Vaughan, John, Cardigan................. 14 Dec. 1640 
Bludder [Bludworth], Sir Thomas, Reigate. .21 Oct. 1640 
Verney, Sir Ralph, Aylesbury............... 20 Oct. 1640 
Glanville, Sir John, Bristol................ June 1642 
Bellingham, Sir Henry, Westmorland....... 22 Oct. 1640 
Price, Sir John, Montgomery............... 17 Oct. 1640 
Seaborne, Richard, Hereford.............. 20 Oct. 1640 
Hudson, Edmund, King’s Lynn............ n.d. 


Glyn, John, London [revoked 7 June 1648]... 16 Oct. 1641 
Maynard, Sir John, Lostwithiel [revoked 8 


(POU PeTE TT eee Tere ere eres 20 Jan. 1646 
Copley, Colonel Lionel, Bossiney [revoked 8 

| PEC eT TTT OTT TET TTC TCT Trey n.d. 
Clotworthy, Sir John, Malden [revoked 8 June 

“se ap EEE TET TTT Eee 22 Oct. 1640 
Holles, Denzell, Dorchester [revoked 8 June 

eee Ter eer re eee r re Te Tee n.d. 
Lewis, Sir William, Petersfield [revoked 8 June 

 . EMEP ERLE eT ee 22 Oct. 1640 
Long, Walter, Ludgershall [revoked 8 June 

SS tke sas parbcetecaee mas eeeners n.d. 


Massie, Colonel Edward, Wootton Basset [re- 
PRS FU I vv ev ks sicccnaceweses 18 June 1646 
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Date of Date of 
Disablement Election 
1647 
Nicholl, Anthony, Cornwall [revoked 8 June 
ae EERE ELLER TEE Le n.d. 
Waller, Sir William, Andover [revoked 8 June 
RTE ATTET eT eT ee n.d. 
1648 
18 Apr. Hales, Sir Edward, Queenborough ......... 19 Oct. 1640 
1649 
4Dec. Browne, Major-General Richard, Wycombe... __ n.d. 
1650 
22Feb. ‘Fry, John, Shaftesbury [expelled for publish- 
ing a highly scandalous book]............ n.d. 
1651 


25 June Howard of Escrick, Edward, Lord Carlisle 
[expelled for bribery at election, etc.]..... 
1652 
11 May Clement, Gregory, Fowey [expelled for busi- 
ness scandalous and offensive to Parliament] 5 July 1648 


1658 
1: Feb. Jones, Edmund, Brecon................... 29 Dec. 1658 
Villiers, Robert [same as Danvers, Robert], 
RTE URUTTRET TCT Tere ee 4 Jan. 1658 
1659 
13 Sept. Brooke, Peter, Newton-in-Makerfield........ 26 Mar. 1646 
gJan. Vane, Sir Henry, Kingston-on-Hull......... 26 Oct. 1640 
17 Jan. Salwey, Richard, Appleby................. 27 Oct. 1645 
Sydenham, Colonel William, Weymouth and 
TTT TTETL ET LTT n.d. 


EXPULSIONS OF UNKNOWN DATES 


Clifton, Sir Gervase, East Retford........... no ret. 
Edgecombe, Richard, Newport............ n.d. 
Ferris, Richard, Barnstaple ................ 17 Oct. 1640 
George, John, Ciremoester.......... 0.5000. 31 Oct. 1640 
Harley, Edward, Hereford [revoked 29 Jan. 
eT Tee Te Tere eT Cry n.d. 
Hartnall, George, Tiverton................ 20 Oct. 1640 


Herbert, William, Cardiff................. n.d. 
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Date of 

Election 
Ludlowe, Sir Henry, Wiltshire............. 3 Nov. 1640 
Marten, Henry, Berkshire ...............++ 26 Oct. 1640 
Nicholas, Edward, New Towne............. 19 Oct. 1640 
Noel, Baptist [Rutland County]............ n.d. 
er eee go Nov. 1640 
Trevanian, John, Lostwithiel .............. 27 Oct. 1640 
Weston, Richard, Jr., Stafford.............. 9 Oct. 1640 
Wilmot, Henry, Tamworth ................ 12 Nov. 1640 
Whistler, John, Oxford ................... 12 Oct. 1640 




















AShorthand Diary of William Byrd of Westover 


A EXTENSIVE and intimate diary, covering more than three years 
of the life of William Byrd of Westover, has recently come to 
light among the manuscripts collected by the late R. A. Brock of 
Virginia and now owned by the Huntington Library. ‘The diary be- 
gins on February 6, 1709, and extends to September 29, 1712, with 
an entry for practically every day. These daily entries, usually 
extending from one hundred to two hundred words in length, sup- 
ply many details of the routine life of a wealthy Virginia planter. 

Byrd’s diary was discovered during a search among the Hunting- 
ton Library manuscripts for material throwing light on the intellec- 
tual history of colonial Virginia. Among documents in the Brock 
collection, Miss Norma Cuthbert, a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Manuscripts, observed a small octavo volume contain- 
ing approximately one hundred and fifty leaves of shorthand entries 
and a few leaves of notes in William Byrd’s handwriting. On one 
leaf was written out a religious creed, and on other leaves Byrd had 
transcribed legal notes from Edward Coke’s Reports. Interspersed 
among the latter notes were phrases in shorthand. An examination 
of the volume proved that the shorthand text was a daily journal 
kept by Byrd. 

The transcription of the diary was undertaken by Mrs. Marion 
Tinling, a former member of the Huntington Library secretarial 
staff, who had made a special study of archaic shorthand. By using 
as a key the shorthand entries in the notes from Coke’s Reports, Mrs. 
Tinling deciphered a portion of the diary. She then discovered that 
the diary was written in a recognized system developed in the late 
years of the seventeenth century—a system perfected by William 
Mason, who based it on an earlier system devised by Jeremiah Rich. 
In 1672 Mason published a shorthand textbook, entitled A Pen 
pluck’t from an Eagle’s Wing, which was reprinted several times and 
still further revised to appear as La Plume Volante in 1707. Byrd 
used the system set forth in this revision. 

The value of the diary lies in the material that it gives for an 
understanding of the life of a Virginia planter of the ruling class at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. William Byrd was one of 
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the wealthiest and most influential Virginians of his generation. He 
received his education in England and returned to Virginia to take 
his place as a social and political leader. The infinite amount of 
detail concerning his everyday activities—much of it trivial in it- 
self—throws a great deal of light on routine matters that go unre- 
corded in more formal documents. 

Because the journal was clearly intended solely for Byrd’s own 
eyes, the entries are candid and unselfconscious—far different in 
manner and tone from the stylized method employed in his letters, 
even those to intimate friends. Although he tells things about him- 
self that he would not have thought of making public, there is 
relatively little that is scandalous. The diary describes briefly the 
writer’s daily round of life, with trivia that were then of interest 
only to Byrd but are now valuable for the insight they give into the 
social conditions of the period. 

The journal contains a fair amount of intimate detail about man- 
ners and customs: Byrd enumerates visits to his neighbors; he makes 
note of dinners, dances, and social gatherings of other sorts; he 
describes his gallantries and his social conquests; he takes pains to 
mention his attendance at church and the quality of the sermon; he 
tells of the treatment of his slaves and white servants and of his 
efforts to enforce rules of morality upon them; and he confesses to 
quarrels with his wife and to an occasional indiscretion. About poli- 
tics, the journal is at times illuminating: Byrd speaks frankly of his 
contemporaries in office; he describes his induction into the Coun- 
cil (when he drank too much French wine, played cards, lost twenty 
shillings, and forgot to say his prayers); he reports his effort to buy 
the governorship of Virginia for a thousand pounds sterling; and 
he gives other incidental glimpses of political conditions of the day. 
Upon economic conditions the diary throws considerable light: 
Byrd makes notes about his crops, his personal attention to details 
of farming, the duties and sometimes the shortcomings of his over- 
seers, the arrival of tobacco ships, the state of his tannery and mill, 
plans for improving his property, the high cost of growing tobacco 
and the poor prices received, the health of his slaves, and innumer- 
able other details of this character. 


Concerning his personal attributes—physical, mental, and spirit- 
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ual—the diary is very revealing, and, because of Byrd’s importance 
as one of the leading gentlemen of his time, these revelations are 
especially significant. Watchful of his health, he developed a food 
fad which permitted him to restrict himself to only one or two 
dishes at a meal,and he took quantities of medicine. Byrd apparently 
regarded certain studies as a part of his duty as a cultivated gentle- 
man. Ona typical day, he read before breakfast a chapter of Hebrew 
and a hundred or more verses from Homer or passages from some 
other author in Greek. Often he read Latin and occasionally stud- 
ied Italian. At times he records a morning or afternoon spent in 
reading law or works of geometry. Like other gentlemen of his class, 
Byrd subscribed to the Anglican church and believed he was in 
duty bound to conform to its practices and customs. Regularly he 
recounts the performance of his devotions, morning and evening, 
and notes the occasions when he forgot to pray. Though the routine 
entries of his prayers suggest a perfunctory attitude, the journal 
indicates that he was sincerely religious. On occasion he also men- 
tions reading sermons, particularly the works of Archbishop John 
Tillotson. In short, the minutiae of this diary provide material for 
a Clearer and more colorful picture that we have previously had of 
a Virginia gentleman of the early eighteenth century. 

A few passages, chosen almost at random, will illustrate the na- 
ture of the journal: 


July 18, 1709. I rose at 5 o’clock and read 2 chapters in Hebrew and 
some Greek in Josephus. I said my prayers and ate [milk?] for breakfast. I 
sent the boatmaker to Falling Creek to build me a little boat for my sea 
sloop. I read some Latin. Tom returned from Falling Creek and brought 
me word all was well there and that the coaler found the coal mine very 
good and sufficient to furnish several generations. I ate cold chicken for 
dinner. In the afternoon Captain Wilcox came from Williamsburg and 
brought news several ships were come in and one was come up this river. 
He was out of humor about the freight. In the evening it rained a little 
that I could not walk about the plantation. I said my prayers and 
had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thanks be to God 
Almighty. 

August 15, 1709. ... I removed 2 cases of books into the library. I read 
some geometry. Old Ben walked a little today, which made his leg swell 
again. Jack was better of his lameness. Mr. Isham Randolph came and 
dined with us. I ate fish for dinner. In the afternoon I put my books into 
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the cases in the library, notwithstanding Mr. Randolph was here. He 
said Captain Webb was very bad. In the evening I took a walk about the 
plantation. ... 

August 31, 1709... . In the afternoon I read some news that came to 
hand, by which I found there is a great likelihood of peace. I read some 
Greek in Homer and in the evening took a walk about the plantation. I 
said my prayers shortly. . .. My letters from England told me tobacco is 
sold for nothing there, and skins for very little, that hardly any bills are 
paid, and very little goods will come by the next fleet... . 

September 13, 1709....1... went to the meeting of the college, where 
after some debate the majority were for building on the old wall; I 
was against this and was for a new one for several reasons. We heard that 
my sister Custis was brought to bed of a daughter and that Mrs. J-f-r-y 
was married to Parson D-n. I ate bacon and chicken for dinner. I received 
some protested bills and then we went to the President’s and played at 
cards and I lost £4,... 

October 19, 1709. I rose at 6 o’clock and could not say my prayers be- 
cause Colonel Bassett and Colonel Duke came to see me. For the same 
reason I could read nothing. I ate [milk?] for breakfast. About ten o'clock 
we went to court, where a man was tried for ravishing a very homely 
woman. There were abundance of women in the gallery. I recommended 
myself to God before I went into court. About one o’clock I went to my 
chambers for a little refreshment. The court rose about four o’clock and 
I dined with the Council. I ate boiled beef for dinner. I gave myself the 
liberty to talk very lewdly, for which God forgive me. .. . 

November 13, 1709. I rose about 7 o’clock but could read nothing be- 
cause we were in haste to go to church. . .. About 10 o’clock we rode to 
church, which is 6 miles off. There was the biggest congregation I ever 
saw in the country. The people looked half dead since the sickness 
which they had last year. Mr. D-n preached a good sermon. After church 
we returned to Colonel Custis’ again. About 3 o’clock we dined and I 
ate boiled beef. In the evening we drank a bottle of wine pretty freely 
and were full of mirth and good humor, and particularly Colonel Waters. 
However, we were merry and wise and went to bed in good time by my. 
means. I neglected to say my prayers but had good health, good thoughts, 
and good humor, thanks be to God Almighty. 

November 23, 1709. . .. About 11 o'clock I took a walk with my wife 
and read in Collier against the stage. About 2 o’clock we went to dinner. 
The Negro that was sick, called Ch-n-s, died this morning. He was one 
of the best my brother [Custis] had. I ate goose for dinner. About 4 
o'clock we took another walk about the plantation. In the evening I read 
again in Collier. Every day at dinner we had a bottle of good wine first 
and then a bottle of bad. ... 
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November 24, 1710. I rose at 7 o’clock and read 2 chapters in Hebrew 
and 100 verses in Homer. I said my prayers and ate [r-s milk?] for break- 
fast. Several persons came to see me, among whom was Mr. Cary to 
satisfy me about his accounts. Then I went to court, where we did some 
business. I directed a letter to Nat Burwell with a lampoon in it and 
threw it into the capitol and Mr. S-m-n found it and gave it him, which 
put the House of Burgesses into a ferment, but I discovered to nobody 
that I had a hand in it. ... About 4 o’clock we went to dinner and I ate 
boiled pork. Then we went to the coffeehouse, where I played at cards 
and I lost my money but was diverted to see some of the Burgesses so con- 
cerned at the lampoon. About 10 o’clock I went home, where I said my 
prayers and had good thoughts, good health, and good humor, thank 
God Almighty. It rained this evening moderately. 

November 26, 1710. I rose at 7 o’clock and read 2 chapters in Hebrew 
and 140 verses in Hebrew [i.e., Homer?]. I said my prayers and ate [r-s 
milk?] for breakfast. It rained all night and this morning so as to hinder 
my going to church. I wrote several things till about 2 o’clock and then 
went to Marot’s to dinner with the Burgesses. I ate roast goose for dinner. 
In the afternoon we sat and drank a bottle of cider till about 5, o’clock 
and then adjourned to the coffeehouse. Before we had been there long 
in came George Mason very drunk and told me before all the company 
that it was I that wrote the lampoon and that Will Robinson dropped it. 
I put it off as well as I could but it was all in vain for he swore it. About 9 
o'clock I went home and said my prayers and had good thoughts, good 
health, and good humor, thank God Almighty. 


It is probable that Byrd kept a journal throughout his adult life. 
In the Richmond News Leader for March 10, 1939, Miss Maude 
H. Woodfin reported the discovery at the University of North Caro- 
lina of another portion of the Byrd journal, extending from 1739 
to 1741. An illustration of one page of the diary, printed in this 
newspaper, indicated that Byrd’s daily entries had grown somewhat 
shorter. He was still reading Greek, however, and some of his char- 
acteristics had remained unchanged. For example, he noted on June 
15, 1741: “In the evening played the fool with Margery, God for- 
give me.’ Byrd died in 1744, at the age of seventy. 

Still another portion of the diary has been reported among the 
papers of the Virginia Historical Society. This part contains entries 
for the years 1717-21, during which time Byrd was representing the 
colony in England. If further missing portions of the journal could 
be found, the historical value of the document would be greatly 
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enhanced. Information about shorthand notebooks that might con- 
ceivably be the missing parts of Byrd’s journal would be welcomed. 

As soon as the transcription and the necessary editorial work are 
completed, the Huntington Library hopes to publish the diary for 


oe. Louts B. WRIGHT 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 





Notes and News 


HE INVITATION to prospective members of the Friends of the 
‘Tieden Library was signed by a representative number of 
persons living in the United States and in England, and was then 
distributed widely. The response to this invitation has been most 
gratifying. At the present time (May 8) the number of persons and 
institutions to become members of the Friends is 5,76. 

The Executive Committee of the Friends asked the Director and 
Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery to 
indicate the institution’s needs which it is hoped the Friends might 
assist in filling. In answer to this request a communication has been 
received by the Friends, setting forth the needs of the Library’ in 
what the Director and Trustees feel to be the order of their urgency. 


A. First category: 

(1) Books, reference works, periodicals, and other material showing 
continental influences on English culture, particularly in the 
Renaissance and Reformation periods 

(2) English books and material printed 1641-1700, with particular 
emphasis on 1641-60 

(3) Works and material on English and American economic history, 
1641-1850, in the later years avoiding the collection of economic 
theory in favor of factual records 

B. Second category: 

(1) Works and material on English and American topography 

(2) Works and material on nineteenth-century American history, 
with special reference to those parts of the North American 
Continent lying north of Mexico and west of the Mississippi 
River, emphasizing California and particularly emphasizing 
southern California 

(3) The acquisition of an American portrait gallery, to include por- 
traits or photographs of American celebrities 


* That is, the library proper, as distinct from the art gallery and botanical gardens. 


* The continuation of the program of buying a copy of every English book printed 
before 1641 is omitted, as the Library assumes this obligation. 
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C. Third category: 
(1) Middle English manuscripts 
(2) Items to fill important gaps in the great incunabula collection 
in the Huntington Library 
(g) English literary material of the eighteenth century 
(4) Continental originals of books of which the Library has the first 
English translations 
(5) English and American literary first editions of the nineteenth 
century and first quarter of the twentieth century 
D. Fourth category: 
(1) Examples of continental printing of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, supplementing the Library's present 
really great collection illustrating the history of printing 


The needs of the Art Gallery and the Botanical Gardens of the 
institution will be reported in an early number of the Quarterly. 

The Friends announce the purchase of a landscape drawing by 
the great English landscape painter, John Constable. It dates from 
about 1798, when the artist was twenty-two years old, and still 
strongly under the influence of Thomas Gainsborough. This 
drawing is an important addition to the collection of British art, 
introducing an example of the early work of Constable. It is here 
reproduced. 

The Executive Committee of the Friends has set aside $100 as a 
grant for the acquisition of additional xerophytic material, and an 
additional $100 for the acquisition of other botanical material, not 
now represented in the gardens. Both of these grants are for the year 
1939. The Huntington Library has informed the Friends that cer- 
tain botanical works are desired for its botanical library. Gifts of 
any of these would be very greatly appreciated. The list follows: 


Arechavaleta, Jose, Flora Uruguaya: Vols. I and III needed to complete 
set 

Baker, R. T., and Smith, H. G., Research on the Pines of Australia (1910) 

Barbosa, Rodrigues, Enumeratio palmarum novarum . . . (1875) 

Bastin, E. S., and Trimble, Henry, Some North American Coniferae 
(1896-97) 

Bauhin, Johann, and Cherler, Johann Heinrich, Historia plantarum 
universalis .. . (1650-51) 

Beccari, Odoardo, Asiatic Palms (2 pts.; 1908-11) 

Beissner, Ludwig, Coniféres de Chine (1902) 
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Bennett, George, Observations on the Coniferous Trees of New Zealand 
Berlese, Laurent, Iconographie du genre Camellia (3 vols.; 1841-43) 
Berlese, Laurent, Monographie du genre Camellia (1845) 
Berliner Allgemeine Gartenzeitung: years 1847-58 needed to complete 
set 
Bettfreund, Carlos, Flora Argentina, Vols. I-III (1898-1901) 
Botanical Register: complete set wanted, Vols. I-XX XVII (1815-47) and 
Appendix 
Buchtien, Otto, Contribuciones a la flora de Bolivia (1910) 
Chodat, Robert, and Wilczek, Ernest, Contributions a la flore de la Ré- 
publique Argentine (1902) 
Deutsche Botanische Gesellschaft: complete set wanted, Vols. I-XL 
(1883-1936) 
Engelmann, George, A bietineae [of California] (1879) 
Flora, oder allgemeine botanische zeitung: following volumes needed to 
complete set: 
Vols. XXXVI-LXXI (1853 to 1870) 
Vols. LXXV-LXXXII (1892 to 1896) 
Vols. XCII-CIII (1902 to 1911) 
Fuchs, Leonhard, De historia stirpium commentarit insignes . . . (1542) 
Index Kewensis: new supplement for years 1931-35 greatly needed to 
complete set 
Kurtz, Federico, Collectanea ad floram Argentinam (1900) 
Martius, Karl Friedrich, Flora Brasiliensis (15, vols.; 1840-1906) 
Micheli, Marc, Contributions a la flore du Paraguay (1883-97) 
Miquel, F A. W,, Cycadeae quaedam Americanae 
Miquel, E A. W., Monographia Cycadearum (1842) 
Mueller, Ferdinand, Baron von, Notes on Hitherto Undefined Species of 
Cycas (1882) 
Spegazzini, Carlos, Flora de la provincia de Buenos Aires (1905) 
Spegazzini, Carlos, Plantae novae v. criticae Republicae Argentinae 
(1897) 
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